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order of business. 
The_ proclamation 
was. phrased in 
welltempered 
words. 

Personally, he 
knew something 
about the Chinese 
Railroad around 
which clustered 
t he threatened 
hostilities. With a 
significant gesture 
of international 
courtesy, he waited 
until the other na- 
tions had all signed 
the Pact and were 
well within the 
circle of the great 
nations of the 
world and then he 
clearly and defi- 
nitely announced 
a policy of peace, 
specifically based 
on an elimination 
of warlike intent 
in international re- 
lations. The inci- 
dent passed with 
less discussion and 
attention than that 
accorded the base- 
ball scores; but the 
significance of it 
all has aroused the 
enthusiasm of all 
students of inter- 
national peace, as 
marking a turning 
point in history 
that is  unparal- 
leled by any other 
one single event 


7 HEN President Hoover proclaimed in the 
East Room of the White House the Kel- 
logg-Briand treaty for the renunciation 
of war, there was an inference of its first 
operation in reference to the Chinese _ since time began. 
and Soviet problem. This practical use 
of the historic Peace Pact involves the 
Characteristic of Her- 
bert Hoover, this epoch-making event 
was modestly performed as a regular 


outlawry of war. 
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By Joe Mitchell Chapple 
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Herbert Hoover, The President of the United States 


since Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Indeed, it is regarded as a liberation from the bondage 
of age-old feuds and racial hatreds and prejudices, 
which have dominated the ruling spirit of nations 


The ceremony consisted of the delivery of an ad- 
dress by President Hoover, who after reading the two 
articles of the treaty, declared these were proposals 
“‘to the conscience of idealism of civilized nations.” 

“It suggested a new step in international law,” he 


said, “rich with 
meaning, pregnant 
with new ideas in 
the conduct of 
world relations. It 
represented a plat- 
form from which 
there is instant ap- 
peal to the public 
opinion of the 
world as to specific 
acts and deeds.” 


The _ President 
added that he 
would “dare pre- 
dict that the influ- 
ence of the treaty 
for the renuncia- 
tion of war will be 
felt in a large pro- 
portion of all fu- 
ture international 
acts.” 


“The magnifi- 
cent opportunity 
and the compelling 
duty now open to 
us,” he said, 
“should spur us on 
to the fulfillment 
of every opportun- 
ity that is calcu- 
lated to implement 
this treaty and to 
extend the policy 
which is so nobly 
set forth.” 


* * * 


N following up 
this proclama- 
tion consistent- 
ly President Hoo- 
ver had Secretary 
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Good and the army officers go with him to the quietude 
of his camp and talk over the matter of reducing the 
expense of the army. The same process was indicated 
in his action on the Cruiser Bill, which evoked a lively 
criticism for the naval enthusiasts, who are anxious 
to begin the program of preparedness. The effect has 


Chao-Chu Wu, Chinese Ambassador at Washington 


been to change the word “limitation” to the more 
specific word “reduction” of armanent which would 
indicate that the United States and other nations are 
going in the right direction to make a reality out of 
the dreams which inspired the momentous Peace Pact. 
The world is beginning now to comprehend more 
definitely than ever before what has come out of the 
great World War and that the millions of men who 
sacrificed their lives shall not have died in vain, if the 
movement for outlawry of war and enduring peace be- 
comes a future world principle to be recognized by 
all the nations of the earth. 


* * * 


EMORIES of the old days when I used to meet 
| Wu Ting Fang at many social functions in 
Washington were awakened when I recently 

visited the Chinese Embassy. 

The name of Wu is so well known to many Ameri- 
cans that I feel as if I scarcely need to introduce it to 
the general reading public. For jovial Dr. Wu Ting 
Fang graced Washington with his presence for many 
years in his native costume, and then he left behind 
him a splendid reputation for integrity, ability, and 
breadth of vision as a famous diplomat. Mr. Wu, with 
whom we are here concerned, is the Chinese Minis- 
ter to the United States, and son of Dr. Wu Ting Fang. 
Our present Mr. Wu is supported by his own dis- 
tinguishing qualities, and does not enter the lime- 
light because of any fame he may have inherited from 
his father. He is a reserved, sensitive gentleman with 
broad countenance and clear-cut features, and the re- 
sult of a Chinese-American-English education which 


has given him the rare gift of seeing a question from 
every angle. ' 

When Dr. Wu left this country his son was eight 
years old, a product of some American as well as Chin- 
ese learning, having studied for two years in Wash- 
ington. Then he went to Atlantic City, N. J., where 
he lived with a friend of his family, and absorbed 
American learning there for an additional two years. 
After this he returned to China, only to leave a few 
years later for London where young Wu wished to 
study law. In 1911 he reached his goal and received 
first Class honors from Lincoln’s Inn as barrister-at- 
law and was awarded studentship in English bar ex- 
aminations. He was awarded a scholarship, a prize 
of approximately $3,000, the same year by London 
University where he attained his LL.B and first Class 
honors. 

From 1912 to 1923 China honored this young man 
with no less than seven positions and offices: 

1912, Commissioner of foreign affairs for Hupeli 
province; 1913, Member of Parliament, Member Con- 
stitution drafting committee; 1915, Councillor, Minis- 
try of foreign affairs and the cabinet; 1917, Resigned 
and joined Canton Constitutionalist Government as 
vice-minister of foreign affairs; 1919, Delegate for 
Canton Government to Paris conference; 1921, ap- 
pointed by Peking Government as one of four plenipo- 
tentiaries to Washington conference, but declined; 
1923, Minister of foreign affairs in Dr. Sun’s Govern- 
ment at Canton, 

And upon the establishment of the National Govern- 
ment in 1925 he was concurrently member of the Gov- 
ernment Council, member of the military affairs, and 
mayor of Canton. This will merely give you an idea 
of the tremendous mental and administrative possi- 
bilities of a man whom the people in the United States 
are proud to receive as China’s Representative. 

Special missions took Mr. Wu in and out of China 
until 1928 when it was good fortune led him to Amer- 
ica with his headquarters in Washington, D. C. Since 
then he has been offered the seat of minister of foreign 
affairs with a far larger remuneration than he now re- 
ceives, but his love for the American people has kept 
him on this continent. 

One naturally feels that father Wu’s connections 
created special openings for his son, and while there 
may be an iota of truth in this premise, one needs much 
more than a heritage of worth to maintain the high 
standards which Mr. Chao-Chu Wu has established for 
himself. He has high intellectuality, genuine sincerity, 
and constrvctiveness. It is necessary but to enter the 
mansion in Washington where he takes up his resi- 
dence to realize that good taste, mental balance and 
poise, as well as high aspirations are backing the ar- 
rangements, the severe dignity, and real charm of his 


home. 
* * cs 


NCE in the fateful St. Swithin’s anniversary, dog 

days set in for a long spell on July 15. It did 

not rain on that day, consequently, the reign 

of dry St. Swithin’s enabled the remaining legislators 
in Washington to put aside their umbrellas for forty 
day and forty nights and give their concentrated and 
absorbing attention to the dry schedule of the tariff 
bill. A few rough splinters were raised in the lumber 
—(pronounced with a soft swish, English fashion) — 
when Senator Couzens, a native of Canada, entered 
a protest against the tariff on lumber coming in across 
the line as freely as the liquor, which gave Senator 
Wesley L. Jones of Washington the “shingles” so to 
speak, for if there is one thing that must be protected 
in the State named for the Father of his Country—it is 
shingles or lumber in any form, The tariff bill seems 
to remain the same old log-rolling sectional proposition. 
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HE dry weather as pledged by a dusty St. Swithin’s 
day does not indemnify against perspiration as oc- 
casioned by humid weather and the red hot ideas 
evolving at summer pace among the Solons marooned 
at Washington. Laundries are working overtime on 
legitimate lines, for the open season on “soiled linen’”’ 
within party lines is about to be aired, preparatory to 
a campaign plunge in 1930, involving choice senator- 
ial togas and the control of Congress in the “‘off year” 


elections. 


* * * 





LTHOUGH the Senate has not been in session, 
A it has been a busy summer for many of the solons, 

who have remained stoically in Washington to carry 
on the Committee work. “Unfinished business” was an 
uninspiring task that confronted some of the Commit- 
tees. Senator Smoot is working as hard as ever and 
showing some of the younger senators how to keep 
busy. Senator Henry J. Allen has concluded that be- 
ing a United States Senator is not a summer holiday. 
Accustomed to the hard grind of editorial work, he has 
been as vigorous in following up the details of the 
senatorial job as if it were a succession of newspaper 
assignments. He had charge of the literary and pub- 
licity department of the Hoover campaign, but that 
is nothing as compared to what President Hoover is 
doing in keeping the senators busy, preparing for a 
full program at the next session. Senator Allen is the 
hero of his friend William Allen White’s war book 
titled ““Henry and Me” and has fitted into the senator- 


ial pictures as one well prepared and trained for the 
work. 
K 


* * 





HEN Senator Walter Evans Edge of New Jersey 
W takes up his work as American Ambassador at 

Paris, he will be following in the footsteps of 
the illustrious Benjamin Franklin, who sailed from 
Philadelphia, the birthplace of Senator Edge, to be- 
come an American representative in France. He is a 
product of the public schools in the City of Brotherly 
Love and early in life launched into the publishing 
and advertising 
business. His 
field covered 
America and 
abroad. His pub- 
lic career began 
with service as 
journal clerk in 
the New Jersey 
Senate; for, in 
the meantime, he 
had become an 
adopted citizen 
of that state and 
a resident of At- 
lantic City. En- 
listing as a vol- 
unteer in the 
Spanish - Amer- 
ican War, he 
was promoted 
to a lieutenancy 
and afterwards 
served as cap- 
tain in the New 
Jersey National 
Guards on gov- 
ernors’ staffs, 
reaching the 
rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel and 
chief of ord- 
nance on the 





U. S. Senator Henry J. Allen of Kansas 





staff of the commanding major-general. As a presi- 
dential elector in 1904 and an alternate delegate to 
the Republican National Convention in 1908, he began 





















































































































U. S. Senator Walter E. Edge 
Appointed U. S. Ambassador to France 














to take an active part in national politics. He served 
in the Senate and Assembly of New Jersey as majority 
leader. From 1920 until 1928 he was delegate-at-large 
to the Republican National Conventions and played a 
prominent part in the succeeding campaigns. His 
term in the Senate would have expired next year, but 
he accepted the Ambassadorship, feeling that with his 
wide acquaintance and experience in the Senate, he 
could be of some real service to his country in the dip- 
lomatic service. Vigorous and alert, with a thorough 
knowledge of foreign relations in the Senate where 
treaties are confirmed, it is felt that Senator Edge’s 
appointment will fit in to the new diplomatic plans and 
usage that will follow the Peace Pact. The fact that 
the Pact was signed in Paris will make his post one of 
importance in keeping in touch with the thought and 
activities of Europe in relation to the new era, involv- 
ing new ideas concerning international relations. 


* * * 





































































































3 a Congressman from the picturesque Essex 
County and Cape Ann district in Massachusetts, 
Representative A. Piatt Andrews has been kept 

busy entertaining visitors. The cool breezes of the North 
Shore are refreshing even to think about in the hot 
times of dog days. In the meantime, Mr. Andrews 
shows his friends the statue of the fisherman at 
Gloucester. Although carved in stone, the sturdy sea- 
man is represented at the wheel of the boat ashore, 
but it suggests the motion of the ship racing for the 
Grand Banks, and tells a stirring story of those who 
“eo down to the sea in ships.”” Although one wag in- 


Continued on page 367 
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Where the Art Divine Reigns Supreme 


A glimpse of the History and work of the New England Conservatory of Music—One of the largest 
and most successful institutions of the kind in the world 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


F all the many and varied commence- 
6) ment exercises, not excepting that of 

my own college, the graduation of a 
class from the New England Conservatory 
of Music impresses me most. Every time I 
hear that Conservatory orchestra I feel that 
musical America should hear as well as see 
this group of enthusiastic students ab- 
sorbed, with all the intentness of youth and 
zeal in interpreting the spirit of the master 
composers. They have the verve of attack, 
with a spirit of imagination, which counts 
for more thau mere professional technique. 
This is only one of the incidents in the ex- 
ercises that indicates the far-reaching influ- 
ence of this institution. 

Ever since Dr. Eben Tourjee founded the 
Conservatory, in 1867, the students and 
graduates have gone far afield as crusaders 
for the best that is in music. Its faculty 
includes musicians and teachers of distinc- 
tion and its former pupils include such pre- 


cminent artists as Nordica, Madame Homer, 
Edith Mason, George W. Chadwick, Freder- 
ick Converse, Henry Hadley, Wallace Good- 
rich, Bernice Fisher Butler, Jeska Swartz 
Morse, Gertrude Rennyson, Marguerite 
Namara, Vera Curtis, Edith Delys, Wini- 
fred Goff, Guy Maier, Lee Pattison, George 
Proctor, George Copeland, Arthur Shep- 
herd, Jesus Maria Sanroma, and a host of 
others who have left their impress upon 
the musical art of America. This does 
not include the thousands who have be- 
come teachers and leaders in matters 
musical, helping to mould the artistic 
sentiment of the nation. 

Naturally, the environment of Boston, be- 
ginning with the days when Boston had be- 
come the pre-eminent musical center, is 
conducive to the study of music and the 
initiative impulse of New England was ap- 
parent in the creative work that has been 
associated with this Conservatory since its 


very beginning. It was the first institution 
to prove that a complete musical education 
was possible in the United States. A Dec- 
laration of Independence was not necessary 
because the staff and faculty was recruited 
from the best teachers in the world. The 
Conservatory grew with the Boston Sym- 
phony and a distinctive note of individual- 
ism was apparent in the compositions by 
the students and graduates. 

Attuned to the New England practicality 
the New England Conservatory early gave 
attention to the essential function of train- 
ing teachers who could go out and carry on 
the work in all parts of the country. It 
demonstrated that music could be made 4 
paying proposition and provide an oppol- 
tunity for the ever-increasing number of 
boys and girls, having musical talent. 
These ranks were recruited by the sons and 
daughters of parents who came from music- 
loving countries and their remarkable prog- 
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Ra'ph L. Flandzrs, General Manager, 
New England Conservatory of Music 


ress in the study of music indicated that 
back of them were generations of music- 
loving forebears. The Conservatory is in a 
sense an experimental station where real 
merit counts, and is ever welcome. 

It was incorporated by special act of the 
legislature of the State of Massachusetts in 
1870. It receives no financial assistance 
from state or city, and under its charter, 
devotes all its profits to the interest of the 
institution. In 1902 the Conservatory 
moved to Huntington Avenue and has since 
occupied its own buildings. The first of the 
auditoriums was provided by Eben D. Jor- 
dan who was president of the board of trus- 
tees until his death in 1915. The main 
auditorium is especially adapted to choral 
and operatic performances, given by the 
students. It contains a four-manual pipe 
organ considered one of the best in the 
country. The smaller recital hall is used 
for lectures and student recitals, the dra- 
matic department, and also serves as an 
assembly hall. 

Every time I enter the Conservatory I am 
impressed by that large bronze statue of 
Beethoven and the corridors filled with the 
alert and ambitious representatives of Mu- 
sical America. Here they gather for their 
lessons in the spacious instruction rooms 
and organ department in which the Con- 
Servatory provides superior advantages. 
Another hall named for the late George W. 
Brown, for many years president of the 


board of trustees, is 
located in the new ex- 
tension of the Con- 
servatory buildings, 
containing three halls, 
and sixty-five instruc- 
tion rooms. It will be 
noted that the Con- 
servatory has provid- 
ed thoroughly for 
efficient work. With- 
in easy reach of the 
Conservatory, is 
Symphony Hall, 
where scores of con- 
certs by famous ar- 
tists are given every 
season. 

Near at hand is 
also the Boston 
Opera House where 
Grand Opera is pro- 
vided each year. An- 
other block west is 
the Museum of Fine 
Arts with its treas- 
ure of the ages. The 
Boston Public Library 
on Copley Square is 
only a few minutes 
down Huntington 
Avenue from _ the 
Conservatory, its rich 
treasure trove of 


books and decorations 
by Sargent, Abbey 
and Puvis de Cha- 
vannes and contains 
the musical collection 
and library of Allen 
A. Brown. The lec- 
tures at the Lowell 
Institute, Museum of 
Fine Arts and the 
Boston Library are 
always available for 
the students of the 
Conservatory so that 
there is not a dull 
moment for the wide- 
awake students, many 
of whom take some 
form of physical ex- 
ercise daily at the 
Y. M. C. A. or the Y. 
W. C. A. in the large 
Association buildings 
close at hand. 
Boston’s famous 
“Fens Parkway” is 
so close that it has 
become practically 
the campus of the 
Conservatory _ build- 
ings, providing beau- 
tiful walks or riding 
that lead for miles 
into fens, wildwoods 


and a silvery chain of lakelets. 

An inviolable practical rule with the man- 
agement of the Conservatory is that those 
found deficient in music ability will not be 
admitted to waste their own and other’s 
time, but those who gain admittance are 
thoroughly prepared for a professional ca- 
reer in some phase of musical work. Sur- 
rounding the students at all times is an 
atmosphere altogether inspiring and influ- 
ential in rounding out the student’s artistic 
development, especially in all the courses of 
musical instruction. 

The degrees conferred at commencement 
time year after year form an impressive 
record of the work of the New England 
Conservatory. There are usually present 
those who have taken post graduate courses 
and alumni who have won their places in 
the musical world. The talent seems to run 
the entire gamut of accomplishment—with 
organists of fame, pianoforte artists, pre- 
eminent prima donnas, popular baritones 
and tenors; they all seem to be present in 
the making. The Conservatory has func- 
tioned perfectly in the Americanization of 
immigrants more than any other one educa- 
tional institution in the country, for here 
the foreign born talent is taken and re- 
sponds quickly to the wistful hopes of the 
struggling Italian mother or the hopeful 
German father, the Russian uncle or the 
Irish aunt. It does not matter what the 
station in life is—real musical talent counts 


George W. Chadwick, Director, 
New England Conservatory of Music 
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and is carefully nursed in this institution. 
The prizes awarded by the Mason and Ham- 
lin people each year have been the means of 
bringing out the best known artists of the 
pianoforte. These prizes have been a dis- 
tinction eagerly sought and have foreshad- 
owed many successful musical careers. 

The director of the Conservatory since 
1897, Dr. George W. Chadwick, is recog- 
nised nationally and internationally as 
America’s leading composer. Among his 
various works his “Treatise on Harmony” 
is used in many other Conservatories and 
is regarded as the leading text book on this 
subject. Mr. Chadwick’s enthusiasm and 
direction has been a vital factor in the up- 
building of the Conservatory. He has sur- 
rounded himself with a staff of musicians 
and teachers who have made their individ- 
ual mark. 

Wallace Goodrich, the dean of the faculty 
and the director of the Conservatory or- 
chestra, has long been regarded as a leader 
in musical matters and his work with the 
students has attracted widespread attention. 

A young man named Ralph L. Flanders 
became General Manager of the Conserva- 
tory in 1903. With infinite patience 
he has organized the Conservatory into 
a business success, indicated in _ the 
record of an increase in registrations 
that has continued on each year. Mr. Flan- 
ders is a manager in the real sense of the 
word, for he has always been ready to help 
and advise students who were preparing 
themselves for a musical future, and is 
directly responsible for the splendid success 
of many of the graduates. He has steadily 
persisted in keeping the plant and equip- 
ment well in advance of the requirements 
occasioned by the rapid development of the 
Institution. With the buildings now com- 
plete, Mr. Flanders plans to raise an en- 


dowment fund which 
will conserve and 
continue the great 
work of the Conserv- 
atory, which means 
so much to the fu- 
ture of music in 
America. 

In cities, towns 
and hamlets, in ev- 
ery state in the union 
are to be found 
those who have at- 
tended and felt the 
inspiring influence 
of the New England 
Conservatory of 
Music that has long 
been regarded as a 
beacon light and an 
important fountain 
head source of musi- 
cal education. Not 
only are there repre- 
sentatives from 
every state, but the 
summary of students 
includes the natives 
of over thirty foreign 
countries to say 
nothing of the Canal 
Zone and the Philip- 
pine Islands. This 
in itself reveals the 
broad cosmopolitan 
scope of the work of 
the Conservatory. 
Associated with all 
the ardor and enthu- 
siasm of obtaining a 
musical education is 
the social contact of 


these students from 














The Conservatory—showing newest addition 
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Wallace Goodrich, Dean of the Faculty, 
New England Conservatory of Music 


all parts of the world, which has re- 
sulted in the fraternity of interest so ably 
directed by Mr. Flanders whose _ broad 
policy and efficient management has made 
the Conservatory an outstanding business 
as well as artistic success. 

Whenever I visit the Conservatory and 
pass through its wide corridors, I hear the 
sounds of almost every musical instrument 
as well as every variety of human voice to 
say nothing of the great organs. I am im- 
pressed that it is about the most efficient 
and altogether most interesting institution 
of learning where the individual merit of 
the student is an outstanding feature and 
quite essential to completing a course and 
winning the much coveted degree conferred 
by the New England Conservatory of Music. 

The New England Conservatory of Music 
has been a potent factor in proving that 
music is an essential of American life. Out 
of the somber background of Pilgrim and 
Puritan has come an American musical 
art to full flower. This institution has !ed 
on to the triumph in cultural movements in 
modern America with an influence and 
standing at home and abroad that has no 
counterpart in the art divine. 
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Face to Face with Presidents 


Complete Script of the Popular Talks on Sunday Evenings between six and seven for National 
Broadcasting Company and Associated Stations from New York 
by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


(Orchestra—Announcement, with ‘Pil- 
grim’s Chorus’’— 


Immediately after the station announce- 
ment. 


Mr. Chapple: 


N this beautiful Sunday afternoon, your 
() Pilgrim has been looking back through 
the vista of fifty years. Gathering 
miterial for our chat today, I have had to 
travel fast and furious during the week in 
or ler to get the right perspective in the retro- 
spective way by way of contrast to these swift- 
moving times. 

From the day Rutherford B. Hayes was 
nominated for President, he was a hero of my 
be vyhood. I began attending political rallies 
as an exciting event in village life. Having 
al eady seen President Grant, I added another 
hero to my collection in shouting “Hurrah for 
Hayes and Wheeler.”” Father permitted me 
te carry a leaking torch in a parade and the 
odor of kerosene oil prevailed thereabouts. 

The result of the election was in doubt for 
many months. Partisan feeling ran high, for 
the North had given support to Samuel J. 
Tilden of New York, the ‘‘Sage of Graystone,” 
who was the Democratic nominee. The elec- 
toral vote of Florida and Louisiana was 
thrown out, owing to charge of irregularity, 
violence and fraud. Hayes had an electoral 
majority of only one vote, with a Democratic 
plurality of 250,000 votes against him. 

The Electoral Commission ultimately de- 
cided in favor of Hayes and Wheeler, but 
there were a large number of Democrats who 
would not admit and never have conceded 
that Rutherford B. Hayes was actually elected 
President of the United States. 

The country was seething with unrest, in- 
dustrially and politically, and few Presidents 
ever took office in darker days than Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. 


The farewell given General and Mrs. Hayes 
at Columbus, Ohio, suggested Linecoln’s last 
days at Springfield in 1861. The home folks 
determined to express their love and confi- 
dence in a demonstration, which included ten 
thousand school children. At this reception 
the choir from the Institution of the Blind 
sang, while the piping voices of very small 
children sang the rousing hymn, popular in 
that day, ‘Hold the Fort, for I am coming.” 

Vusic—‘‘Hold the Fort, for I am Coming”’ 


Children’s Chorus) 


To this day I recall thinking of Lincoln 
vhen I read the farewell speech of Rutherford 
3. Hayes to the home folks, when he referred 
0 Lineoln’s last words and repeated them 
mpressively : 

“T trust you will pray that I may have that 


divine assistance and guidance, without which 
I cannot succeed, and with which I cannot 
fail.’”’ 

The Fourth of March falling on Sunday, 
President Grant, the retiring President, gave 
a state dinner to General Hayes and Vice- 
President-elect Wheeler on Saturday night, 
the 3rd. In view of the tensity of feeling, it 
was planned and urged that General Hayes 
take the oath that evening. At 7:30 Chief 
Justice Waite, with President Grant and 
Secretary of State Fish as the only witnesses, 
administered the historic presidential oath to 
Rutherford B. Hayes in the Red Room at the 
White House. There was no Bible used and 
the ceremony was performed with the uplifted 
hand. The new President then signed the 
document with the Chief Justice, who gave it 
into the custody of the Secretary of State, 
who placed it in his inside pocket. The quar- 
tet then rejoined the other guests at dinner. 
Their absence had been searcely noted by 
those present—who little realized that they 
were now greeting the new President of the 
United States. 


(Band—-‘‘Hail to the Chief’’) 


On Monday, March 5, another inaugura- 
tion celebration was held—less spectacular 
than usual, owing to the uncertainty as to 
who had been elected. It was a chilly day 
with an occasional flake of snow glistening in 
the sun that struggled out through the 
clouds, as President Hayes again took the 
oath of office in the open air in the presence 
of twenty thousand people gathered about the 
East front of the Capitol where Flag Day 
vespers were held today. 

Pennsylvania Avenue echoed to the music 
of brass bands that night as a torehlight pro- 
cession moved on to the Willard Hotel where 
the President attended a public reception. 


(Band—‘‘Battle Cry of Freedom’’) 


My very first visit to the White House in 
Washington was in 1879, when my hero, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, was President of the 
United States. On my way I saw an old 
soldier in a faded gray army overcoat with an 
empty sleeve playing a hand organ: 

(Hand Organ—‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’) 
which made me homesick. 

I was taken to the Executive Mansion by 
Senator William B. Allison of Iowa, then one 
of the young Senators from the Middle West. 
Ascending the steps to the second floor—a 
sort of mezzanine, with half circle windows, 
we entered the very room where Abraham 
Lineoln had worked many hours alone during 
the dark days of the Civil War. 
(Orchestra—While the speaking continues, 
muted strings of the orchestra will play 

“The Battle Hymn of the Republic’) 

At the end of a long table, around which 


the Cabinet had gathered, sat President 
Hayes, a genial looking man, rather tall, with 
full beard, with his hair combed gently on one 
side.and possessing a very kindly face. 

When I was invited to shake hands with 
the President, I did so timidly, but Mr. Hayes 
put his hand on my head in a fatherly sort of 
way. From that gesture I knew that he liked 
boys. Senator Allison was a friend of my 
father’s and had gone to the White House for 
conference. He had asked me if I would like 
to go with him, but did not mention meeting 
the President; consequently, it was a great 
surprise for the bashful, gawky lad from the 
country. I was afraid to say much to him, 
lest my voice would change from alto to 
bass, striking a squeaky note. I had sung 
alto in the chureh choir and had often 
sung the duet “Juanita’’ with my mother, 
as it had been related that it was a favorite 
of Rutherford Hayes and Lucy Webb in their 
courtship days. 


(Duet—‘Juanita’’) 


After he had been talking for some time 
with Senator Allison, the President arose and 
beckoned to me and gave his autograph on a 
ecard as a souvenir, then another pat on the 
head which I can almost feel to this day (and 
I’m not bald headed either). Through the 
large white folding doors leading from the 
living apartments, Mrs. Hayes appeared to 
go with the General for a drive, as Senator 
Allison motioned an exit cue for his young 
body guard, and I missed a greeting from the 
First Lady of the Land on my first visit to 
the White House. 


Some time later I was permitted to attend 
an Army and Navy reception at the White 
House. Attend, I say, although I was not 
in the line of folks who were to be received 
by the President and Mrs. Hayes, but was 
permitted to stand in the shadows near the 
Conservatory and watch the procession pass. 
Making a detour, I glimpsed President and 
Mrs. Hayes receiving the long line of guests. 
The Marine Band in their gay red uniforms 
amid the green palms I shall never forget. 
I think it meant more to me than the Presi- 
dent did at that moment. Could I ever for- 
get that overture of ‘‘William Tell’ that 
makes me think of bow and apples. 

(Band—‘‘William Tell Overture’) 

To me Mrs. Hayes looked more beautiful 
than the pictures in the papers. Her parted 
hair was combed down plainly on both sides 
covering the ears—something as worn today. 
She had a kindly, motherly expression that 
comported well with that of her stalwart hus- 
band. One felt instinetively that President 
and Mrs Hayes loved children, and that was 
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why I made bold to suggest that being the 
proud possessor of an autograph album, the 
fad of the times, containing his signature, I 
might be permitted to come up close to the 
President, so I coaxed father to come back 
and take me over to the line where President 
and Mrs. Hayes were, in hopes of getting 
another pat on the head and a piece of cake 
After I was returned to my shadowy re- 
treat in the Conservatory the band played: 


(Band—‘‘Marching Through Georgia’’) 


There was a rustle of excitement as the tall 
slim form of General William Tecumseh Sher- 
man entered the room. Following him was 
General Phil Sheridan, short in height and 
rotund in girth—a Mutt and Jeff in statures. 
Instantly I recalled the lines of Sheridan that 
I had spoken in school: 


(Orchestra) 

“Winchester, twenty miles away, 
Winchester, nineteen miles away, 
Winchester, twelve miles away, 
Winchester, five miles away, 
Winchester, one mile away—at Cedar 

Creek.” 


(As above is recited orchestra plays softly 
a lively galop of the day.) 

This poem of Sheridan’s ride was inspired 
at the battle of Cedar Creek, where two future 
Presidents of the United States—General 
Rutherford B. Hayes and Major William Me- 
Kinley—helped to make history, with Phil 
Sheridan, idol of the Union cavalry. 

Mrs. Hayes was an ardent teetotaler—a 
member of the Temperance Society, and was 
the first to banish liquors from the White 
House table at State functions, even elimin- 
ating punch in New Year’s Day reception. 
That was the day of the temperance song, 
“Father, dear father, come home with me 
now.” 


(Orchestra or Organ and Quartet). 
Music (softly)—‘‘Father, dear father, 
come home with me now.” 


Diplomats sat with parched tongues at the 
White House dinners and doubtless wondered 
what next would happen in the country— 
never dreaming that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was scheduled for 1918; but Mrs. 
Hayes, true to her convictions, made the rule 
“No wine,” and “no wine’’ to the last it was 
at the White House during the administra- 
tion of Rutherford B. Hayes, while Lucy 
Webb Hayes was First Lady of the Land. 
And now the British and Cuban embassies 
are reported to have followed her example in 
respecting our constitutional laws. 

It was a cheery way in which President 
Hayes usually greeted his callers—‘*What can 
I do for you?” Visitors began arriving at 
10 a. M., and continued on to 2 p.m., which 
made a rather late lunch. Sometimes the 
President would take a personal friend into 
the living apartments on the same floor to see 
Mrs. Hayes. He took especial delight in 
showing the stuffed owl in Mrs. Hayes’ room, 
perched on a cabinet near the window. This 
owl was caught in captivity. An admirer 
mounted the wise-looking bird and presented 
it to Mrs. Hayes. 

In the Library at the White House Presi- 
dent Hayes with his family, personal friends 
and members of his Cabinet, spent many 
happy winter evenings. That was before 
the days of telephones, motion pictures, 


radio and night clubs. Mr. Hayes usually 
sat near the circular marble-top table and 
looked on smilingly when Carl Schurz, the 
German immigrant boy from Wisconsin, who 
became a member of his Cabinet, dropped in. 
Schurz warmed his hands before the crackling 
logs in the fireplace and went over to the up- 
right piano with its richly inlaid case 
surmounted by a bust of General Grant. His 
fingers wandered idly over the keys as he 
began playing fantasies and caprices—wind- 
ing up with some favorite song of the Presi- 
dent or Mrs. Hayes. Schurz was a brilliant 
talker and a thorough musician. He had an 
energetic way of looking at one from behind 
his glasses that was impressive. As a 
writer he was widely known and was the idol 
of the large German population, and a great 
friend of Joseph Pulitzer of the New York 
World, a fellow immigrant who won fame in 
America. 

Within the week I was with a modest 
grandson of President Hayes. From a letter 
file I have obtained a copy of a document 
which is significant in these times. <A consti- 
tutional amendment in the interests of pro- 
hibition was projected as an issue in the cam- 
paign of 1883. Temperance leaders sought 
his opinion of this prohibition amendment. 

On October 9, 1883, President Hayes 
wrote: 

“While I shall not vote for the prohibition 
amendment, I would like to see a good, 
wholesome expression of temperance senti- 
ment. The amendment would be something 
worse than a dead letter. Its effect would 
be free trade in liquor. My own work in 
temperance is on other lines. I criticise no 
well-meant efforts in behalf of temperance. 
I find no fault with sincere and earnest peo- 
ple, even if I think they are misled. Their 
discussions will help educate the people. 
Personally, I do not resort to foree—not even 
to the force of law—to advance moral re- 
forms. I prefer education, argument, per- 
suasion, and above all, the influence of ex- 
ample—of fashion. Until these resources are 
exhausted, I would not think of forece.”’ 

A son, Colonel Webb Hayes, still resides in 
the old home town of Fremont, Ohio, where 
President Hayes lived and passed on to the 
Great Beyond in 1893, the year that the 
Columbian Exposition opened in Chicago. 

During the Hayes administration in 1879 
one of the most far-reaching inventions in the 
history of the world was made by Thomas 
Alva Edison. The first glimmer of the in- 
eandescent electric light flashed from the 
brain of Thomas Alva Edison, who has lived 
to see his supreme invention lighting darkest 
Africa, the Catacombs of ancient Rome, the 
light of Asia, and the illumination of old 
Spain. The world owes much to the genius 
of Edison, whose epochal invention flashed 
upon the world during this eventful admin- 
istration. 

The big electric are light covered with 
bugs was one of the sights of Main Street 
near Beany Brown’s grocery store. 
the belle of the town, lived across the way in 
the white house under the maples. We all 
heard her practise ‘“The Maiden’s Prayer.” 


(Piano Solo—‘The Maiden’s Prayer’) 
Popular tunes of the day included ‘‘Little 


Brown Jug.’”’ The local vocalist, Elmer 
Bruce, sang as a serenade: 


(Quartet-—‘‘Little Brown Jug’’) 


Leonore, 


It is interesting to know what a man thinks 
when he leaves the White House—how the 
Presidency affects his personality. Former 
President Coolidge has recently said that 
prolonged incumbency distorts judgment and 
creates an artificial environment destructive 
to human nature. President Hayes com- 
mitted an inner thought to his diary made 
March 4, 1889,—remarkable for its identity 
with the Coolidge finding. 

“Inauguration Day Bright and cheerful, 
Perfect day here. Hope for same at Wash- 
ington. The President and Mrs. Cleveland 
have in their personal conduct exemplified 
modesty, good nature and good sense. For 
them it is no doubt well to leave the high 
place now. Those who are in such a place 
cannot escape its unfortunate influence on 
habits, disposition, and character. In that 
envied position of power and distinction, 
they are deferred to, flattered and supported 
under all circumstances, whether right or 
wrong, or wise or foolish, by shrewd and de- 
signing men and women who surround them. 
Human nature can’t stand this long. 

“Tf the President and his wife are to return 
to private life at all, it is better to do it at 
the end of four years. A longer life in the 
artificial hothouse atmosphere of the high 
station would leave an impress which would 
color unfavorably all of their later years. 
Now Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland can escape ‘he 
tendencies, and in due time become aguiin 
happy citizens.” 

This was his generous tribute to his Demo- 
cratic successor. 

Henry Ford talked over Hayes days with 
me during the Electric Light Exposition this 
week. It was four years later that he met 
Edison and was given encouragement in his 
dream of combustion power for gasoline when 
it was thought that gasoline was the last 
word on power. At that time he was perhaps 
seeking a change from picking potato bugs 
and milking cows at the farm on learning 
the machinist trade and following his natural 
bent in the engine room of the Detroit Edison 
plant, where he kept wheels oiled up and run- 
ning, and then attended the country dance, 
where “Turkey in the Straw”’ set feet a-going. 

Henry Ford was, at seventeen, thinking 
more about Thomas Edison than about Presi- 
dent Hayes, for he celebrated the advent of 
electric light by procuring a bulb and seeing 
it work in the shadows of the tall are light 
towers of Detroit, which furnished only a dim 
white way for the then sleepy city at the 
straits that counted its boom times when the 
lumberjacks came to town and spent their 
Michigan bank roll of dollar bills. 

Memories of the Hayes administration 
were graphically recalled at the convention 
of the National Electric Light Association 
held in Atlantie City this month, celebrating 
the golden anniversary of Edison’s gift to the 
world—the incandescent lamp in 1879. The 
delegates from all over the country were the 
livest lot of illuminators I ever met. They 
knew their kilowatts. The famous board- 
walk was ablaze with clusters of golden 
grapes and fountains played in all the colurs 
of the rainbow, while electric light signs 
walked blazingly in front of you in this br! 
liant pageant of Jubilee light. The new 
auditorium, with its vaulted ceiling, had 
thousand huge electric eyes and a constel': 
tion illumined the exhibit, marking the prez 
ress of electricity in the fifty years since E«i- 
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son rubbed the Aladdin lamp and fulfilled the 
seriptural injunction ‘“‘Let there be light.” 
And there was light. 

In the ball room of the auditorium I was 
again face to face and hearing the voice of 
Thomas Edison giving his greetings to his 
fellow-workers in the electrical industry that 
sprang up like the magic rocks of Camaral- 
zaman in ‘“‘Arabian Nights.’”’ True, Mr. Edi- 
son was at that moment in Florida, fifteen 
hundred miles away, but the movietone pro- 
vided the great audience with a real visit 
with the wizard, hard at work in his eighty- 
second year, solving the problem of rubber 
production in the U. S. A. for our motor 
ears as the wings of modern Mercury. To 
me it brought the mystic thrill that I expe- 
rieneed when I first heard of Edison, whose 
name has since become synonymous with 
electricity, and looked upon the magic of his 
werk. The are light, with its sputter and 
collection of moths at night, preceded incan- 
de:cents. War was declared on the are light 
companies by the then struggling telephone 
companies which had been organized since 
the eventful exhibit of the “‘toy’’ at the Cen- 
ternial Exposition by Alexander Graham 
Be:|, which we referred to last week in the 
President Grant talk. The cause of the bit- 
terness was that when are lights were turned 
on sputtered, all the telephones were on the 
blink—and think of telephones out of com- 
mi sion after dark in these days. It was a 
problem that Edison with his light and Vail 
with his engineers solved during the days of 
the Hayes administration. Are lights be- 
eaine archaic and fifty million telephones are 
busy night and day, while trillions of bulbs 
twinkle the world over, day and night. 

One of the distinguished visitors calling on 
President Hayes in Washington was Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps—the distinguished French 
engineer, who had completed the Suez canal. 
He came to this country to raise some of the 
money to build the Panama Canal. In New 
York he prophesied completing the canal 
in six years. The enthusiasm of de Lesseps 
was infectious. His erect figure, bright eyes, 
and hearty chuckle won friends in New York. 
When I was with the late General G. W. 
Goethals in the Zone during the construction 
of the Canal there were tragic reminders in 
the jungle of the de Lesseps failure, owing to 
climatic conditions, but the designs and pre- 
liminary maps he had made to harness the 
Chagres River were as perfect as any ever 
drawn by human hands. 

President, Rutherford Birchard Hayes 
perhaps endured more taunts than any chief 
executive who ever occupied the White 
House, except Lincoln, who patiently met 
the sneers and insults on his journey and 
arrival in Washington in 61. The Washing- 
ton Daily Post never referred to Hayes as 
President, and when his term was complete 
the glaring headlines read: ‘Exit Fraud.” 
And yet President Hayes went through four 
years of snubbing without becoming a snob 
or bitterly resentful. Time has revealed 
that he was a most capable President, who 
grappled with critical national problems 
aid appointed the first Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

An outstanding memory of the four years 
vith Hayes as President was the resumption 
0: specie payment in 1879. Worn-out green- 
taeks that had been discounted and fluctuat- 
ing in value since Civil War days were first 


redeemed in gold at that time. Preparations 
were made for a run on the banks demanding 
gold—but nothing spectacular occurred. 
Congress had passed a law declaring the half 
billion dollars of paper issues of government 
notes and paper redeemable in gold coin or 
equivalent. That was the time the yellow 
backs first appeared in Uncle Sam’s bank 
roll. The stringency or panic of 1879 ap- 
peared, but President Hayes and Secretary 
John Sherman steered the Ship of State over 
the shoals. 

At this time Verdi’s “Il Trovatore”’ was at 
the height of its popularity—one of the first 
of the grand operas to win favor when 
Mapleson, the impressario, appeared on the 
seene and Adeline Patti was beginning her 
farewell tours, which continued on for a half 
century or so. Washington seemed to be an 
appropriate place for this opera, with its 
Anvil Chorus, for it was a time of hammering 
reputations, political and otherwise; for they 
had real scandal cases headlined in the news- 
papers in those days. 


(Anvil Chorus—Male Chorus with Orchestra 
and Anvils) 


“Tl Trovatore” was the first opera that I 
ever witnessed on a real stage from high up 
in a gallery seat. Looking down upon those 
scenes with its tragic love story with gypsies 
and bandits, I knew that the witching Emma 
Abbott captured the fluttering heart of we 
boys, so that when my chum and I met the 
girl named ‘‘Leonore,’’ we became rivals for 
her favor, because did she not have the ro- 
mantic name of the heroine and sweetheart 
over whom Manrico wailed in tender tenor 
tones from behind grim prison walls, follow- 
ing the sombre chords of the ‘‘Miserere.”’ 


‘Ah, I have Sighed to Rest Me”’ 


The last time I saw President Hayes he 
was riding down Pennsylvania Avenue in the 
earriage with President-elect Garfield in 1881. 
A great ovation was given him, bringing a 
smile to his full-whiskered kindly face. In 
spite of all the acrimonious attacks on him, 
he had completed an administration marked 
for purity, ability and high-minded patriot- 
ism, which was endorsed and approved by a 
popular majority of the voters of the country 
in the election that followed, and commanded 
the respect of opposing partisans, who real- 
ized that he had proved a real soldier and 
patriot in public service. 

In the roaring eighties many candidates 
were grooming for the Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination, including James G. Blaine, 
Grant for a third term, Elihu Washburne of 
Illinois and John Sherman of Ohio. My 
comparatively unknown favorites were George 
F. Edmunds of Vermont and William B. 
Allison of Iowa, as no one seemed to think 
then of Garfield as a dark horse. 

The campaign issue was in every way sec- 
tional and there was the ery of the “Bloody 
Shirt’? Republicans who realized that after 
their long tenure of office continuing since the 
Civil War a strong candidate was necessary. 
Grant was urged by Roscoe Conkling to run 
for the nomination for a third term after his 
triumphant tour around the world. At the 
Convention in Chicago, the Stalwarts ap- 
peared under the leadership of Conklin, with 
309 votes for Grant, that never wavered 
during the exciting days of balloting, which 
resulted in the nomination of James A. Gar- 


field. A hearty endorsement was given the 
Hayes administration amid wild cheers. 

(During this description orchestra plays as a 
background the medley of “Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp,” ‘Red, White and Blue,” ‘Yankee 


Doodle’’) 


Roller skating was then in its first blaze of 
popularity and paved the way for the modern 
dances. General Nelson Miles was fighting 
real Indians on the western plains, revenging 
the massacre of Custer. The U. S. Ship Con- 
stellation and other ships were taking cargoes 
of food supplies to famine-stricken Ireland 
under the direction of Levi P. Morton, later 
vice-president of United States. The country 
was emerging into prosperous times. Rock- 
away Beach, a sister of Coney Island, was 
being developed and the then famous hotel 
was being rushed to completion night and 
day with western electric light, marking a 
beginning of the day and night workday in 
“Vil old New York.’’ Madison Square Gar- 
den was in the popular blaze of glory, where 
great carnivals and indoor pageants were held, 
bringing the people of New York together on 
special oceasion in neighborly fashion. Twen- 
ty-third Street marked the uptown bound- 
aries and Fifth Avenue Hotel housed national 
politicians who assembled in the Amen 
corner. 


At this period Phineas T. Barnum was in 
his heyday with the “Greatest Show on 
Earth,” which visited many cities, big and 
little. In the Hayes days I attended my 
first cireus. Do you remember that first 
circus? Barnum had brought to this country 
the famous White Elephant, Tom Thumb, 
the Wild Man of Borneo; in fact, many things 
that astonished the public and proved that 
‘‘one was born every minute.’’ He inaugu- 
rated a Pageant of Nations with a group in 
costume on each wagon representing the 
various countries that seemed like an over- 
ture to a Peace Conference. Well I remem- 
ber the wagon with the big harp on it and the 
band playing songs of all nations. 

(Band—‘‘The Wearing of the Green”’ and 


Medley) 


Yes, I was lucky and obtained a job earry- 
ing water to the elephants, but that was not 
sufficient to get my chums inside the tent. 
Walking up to the entrance of the main tent, 
where Phineas Barnum, a man with a ruddy 
complexion with a little fringe of silvered hair 
around his bald head, sat. in the sawdust on 
a camp chair, I said timidly: ‘““My mother 
told me I could come to the cireus and see 
you—but nothing else. She doesn’t want 
me to see the ladies in short skirts and tights.” 
With a twinkle in his eye, he replied in stac- 
eato tones, ‘““What’s that, what’s that? Run 
in quick, sonny, run in quick, and see the 
show.” I whistled for Wildy and Red, and 
then and there acquired tha habit of a news- 
paper man—going to everything free, and I 
have never gotten over it since. The circus 
opened a new world to me and how I longed 
for that performance in three rings to go on 
and on. I decided to remain and see the 
show by gaslight—for the elephants and 
camels were still thirsty. 

Coming home that night very late after 
seeing the nocturnal circus in all its glistening 
tinsel, still remains to me a memory of Hayes 
days in the early eighties. I went down the 
old lane where the cows were placidly chewing 

Continued on page 364 
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An Allegorical Drama of Life 


Appearance of the same old characters in the stage of human activities that have kept playing their part 
in ages past and will continue for the centuries to come 


T was the evening of graduation day at 
| the Great University. The entertain- 

ment was to close with a ball in honor 
of the students and their friends. The 
great hall was filled with people who had 
entered into the spirit of the occasion. 
Each one who had completed his studies and 
received his diploma displays that look of 
pride and confidence that is always visible 
when some great feat has been accom- 
plished. 

It seemed as if there were no strangers 
present, for all were greeting one another 
as though it were a family reunion—each 
was trying to encourage the other. It was 
a great occasion and a wonderful celebra- 
tion. 

The orchestra was in its place. We see 
the leading violinist as he takes from the 
case his instrument and we hear a thump, 
thump. As he draws the bow across the 
tauted strings the melodious strains vibrate 
through the hall and the echo is wafted 
from wall to wall. The immense throng 
moved some toward the walls and, finding 
seats, make themselves comfortable, while 
others moved to the center of the floor, for 
they know that only a few moments and 
they will be swaying to the sweet ecstasy of 
the dreamy waltz. 

The music starts! And as the strains 
drift through space the bodies of the dan- 
cers began to move in rhythm while their 
feet glide to the time of the melody: 

We find our own bodies swaying to and 
fro as we endeavor to count the time, beat 
after beat, bar after bar. We recline; re- 
lax, giving ourselves over to the time and 
occasion. The soothing notes of the many 
instruments blend in space and we began to 
doze—and it seems we are about to forget. 
We try to arouse ourselves, but the pleasing 
sounds have hypnotized us. We are slip- 
ping, slipping, slipping off into the land of 
dreams. 

It is only a moment; we pause in that 
land of know-nothing and forgetfulness, 
and as that faculty subconsciousness is ar- 
rested by the events that we imagine are 
transpiring around us, we are being called 
back, as we hear in the distance the melo- 
dious sounds of music; but we can only dis- 
tinguish a part, a note, then a bar. Then, 
as it seems to come nearer and grow in vol- 
ume, we catch the melody as it echoes 
through space, and we wonder, we try to 
think. Where are we? Have we laid aside 
mortality and entered the celestial realms? 
For the soothing strains of music awaken 
our imagination and we ask: Is this the be- 
ginning of the end and are we listening to 
the disembodied souls who have long since 
passed through that veil of tears and are 
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now playing on the harps of immortality, 
the hosannas of the Angels? 

But no! The music ends with a crash! 
And the sensation is as if we are being 
whirled through space. We are back at the 
University. The music has ceased. The 
great multitude has increased since last our 
eyes in our wakeful moments beheld them. 
Our attention is immediately attracted by 
one, a young man. Apparently he is a char- 
acter of interest—the eyes of all are upon 
him. He is not handsome—only pleasing to 
look upon. We discern that his appearance 
is of his own creation. His head is erect, 
he walks with an elastic step, his carriage 
is of the military type. He wears on his 
countenance a perpetual smile. He is greet- 
ing all with whom he comes in contact. We 
are mystified. Who can he be? 

He is taken by the hand and led by one, 
who we afterwards learn is Punctuality. 
And as we rise to receive the introduction, 
Punctuality says: “This is Ambition. It is 
partially in his honor we are here. There 
is still another one to come and we fear that 
he will be late. His name is Dilatory.” 

We then hear a voice which proves to be 
Justice, and he said: “Friends, we are here 
to betroth the hand of Opportunity to the 
one whom we shall find, after due investi- 
gation, to be entitled thereto.” 

The scene is changed as if by magic. And 
there appeared a great courtroom. And he 
who sat on the bench was Justice, and Judg- 
ment was in the jury box. 

And Justice said: “Let us proceed.” 

But Emotion arose and said: “O Justice, 
as I am to plead the cause of Dilatory and 
because of his nonappearance, I beg of you, 
therefore, to grant him more time. I as- 
sure you that his excuse will be permissible 
when he appears.” 

But Ambition was at the bar in front of 
Justice and he spoke: “O Justice, we are 
ready to proceed. I have with me Reason, 
who will plead my cause and seek for me 
the hand of Opportunity.” 

Just then there was a commotion in the 
crowd and someone says, “He is here at 
last.” 

And there steps forward one with that 
look of dejection and disappointment on his 
eountenance. His attire is anything but 
neat. All present apparently wish to shun 
him. 

And Justice speaks from the bench, “Dil- 
atory, have you an excuse to offer for your 
tardiness?” 

Dilatory answered, “My counsel is Emo- 
tion. He will offer my excuses and also 
plead my cause, as I am also here seeking 
the hand of Opportunity.” 


So Emotion arises to plead the cause of 
Dilatory and render his excuses, which are 
many, in language that brings tears to the 
eyes of all present, even Reason and Judg- 
ment not excepted. And Emotion puts Sel- 
fishness on the witness stand in the defense 
of Dilatory. 

Reason uses Service, who testifies for 
Ambition. 

When the testimony is completed, Emo- 
tion says: “O Justice and Judgment, my 
client, Dilatory, seeks here today the hand 
of Opportunity, that his life may be one of 
bliss. It is Opportunity for which his heart 
reaches out. His desires are for her and 
her alone. She is necessary, therefore, to 
his very being. O Justice and Judgment, 
grant this request, for upon a pedesta! he 
would place her, that her he might worship. 
For he feels that his love is so great that, 
by worshipping her, his life will be com- 
plete, for no life is so important to Dilatory 
as his own.” 

And Justice asks: 
love Dilatory?” 

And Emotion answers: “She does.” 

And there arises one in the room who 
says: “O Justice, allow me to testify, as | 
am deeply interested in who shall go 
through life with Opportunity.” 

But Emotion objects, saying: “The one 
who desires to testify is a friend of Ambi- 
tion’s. Neither myself nor my client know 
or respect him. He is Punctuality, and Dil- 
atory has never associated with him. 

Then Reason speaks: “We yield to the ob- 
jection offered by Emotion, but Ambition 
respects and loves the association of Pur- 
tuality, as he concedes him to be an asset, 
while Dilatory looks upon him as a liabil- 
ity.” Reason continues: “O Justice and 
Judgment, Ambition seeks not Opportunity 
for himself alone, but that he might, with 
her, render service to society, as he knows 
that progress depends upon service, and the 
life of society is of more importance to Am- 
bition, yea, even than his own life; for by 
using Opportunity to render service the 
most of humanity can be served and the 
mission of Opportunity be fulfilled.” And 
turning to the jury box, Reason continues: 
“O Judgment, render your decision for the 
best interest of all concerned, according to 
the evidence.” 

And Judgment arises from the jury }ox 
and replies: “Let Opportunity speak for 
herself.” 

Justice asked of Opportunity. “Which 
do you choose, therefore, to tread the path 
of life with—Dilatory or Ambition?” 

And the words vibrate through the court 
room as they fall from the lips of Oppor- 
tunity: “O Justice and Judgment, I choose 

Continued on page 365 ; 
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Making Pictures by the Millions 


‘‘Abe and Brownie” the young photographers who have focused a camera on celebrities for many 
years— Snapshots of personalities on the Boardwalk when in vacation mood 


administration two young photogra- 

phers with plenty of nerve and a 
twelve-dollar camera decided they’d take the 
Government’s picture. 

“hey did it, too, in six months of breezing 

and out of department buildings in Wash- 
ington, and persuading big executives and 

le clerks to let them shoot off an old- 
hioned “‘blow lamp” full of magnesium 
vder that filled the offices with choking 
oke. 

It’s good for colds,’’ Abe would assure his 

vughing victim. 

“‘Yes—look at us—we never have any 
colds and we pretty near live on this stuff,”’ 
Brownie would chorus. 

Abe and Brownie made ’em like it—and 
they’ve made the world like it since, though 
the twelve-dollar camera and the blow gun 
arc now merely amusing memories, to think 
and talk about in a reminiscent mood. 

“or “‘Brownie” and “Abe,” otherwise 
Charles B. Brown and Abe Weintraub, 
havemadea million pictures since those youth- 
ful days in Washington. Now the nation’s 
public men, and the world’s celebrities, come 
to them, and come under the pleasantest 
possible conditions while visiting the recrea- 
tional capital of the universe. You've 
guessed it—Atlantie City—and Brownie and 
Abe are known to fame and the banks as 
the Atlantic Foto Service, of which they are 
the creators and sole owners. 

They have considerably more than their 
million pictures to boast about these days, 
for they are celebrating the recent re-opening 
of their famous old studio at 1235 Boardwalk, 
and of a second studio, to care for the needs 
of Chelsea and Ventnor, at the Ritz. Both 
were unofficially opened on a Saturday in 
August. The doors were thrown wide to the 
publie the Monday following, and have been 
closed very seldom since, for the public has 
been lining up ‘to the left to get its picture 
taken ever since, all day long and often far 
into the night. In fact, so great has been 
the demand that the Atlantic Foto Service 
has added another studio to its battery, this 
time a fine new place just opened in the Am- 
bassador Hotel. 

As the reader easily may imagine, even if 
he doesn’t know Abe and Brownie, being busy 
is no new thing with them. They are old 
friends with hard work. Lots of photogra- 
phers work hard of course—the ‘“‘look pleas- 
ant, please’ game isn’t always as pleasant as 
it looks—but few are rewarded with the same 
d ‘gree of success that these two have en- 
joyed while still young enough for “enjoy” 
to be a fact instead of a figure of speech. 

The fire was a disaster which would have 
put less courageous men out of business. It 
came when Brownie was on a trip to Florida, 
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his first vacation in three years. He got the 
bad news by wire and hurried home. The 
old studio was like a good many more Board- 
walk buildings which go back to the days of 
the resort’s first popularity—a big frame 
structure, cut up with narrow passageways 
and unexpected stairways, and crowded on 
all its floors with the immense equipment 
needed to carry on so great a business. The 
fire swept through it with a relentless disre- 
gard for the fortune in negatives, cameras, 
costly lenses and irreplaceable records stored 
there. One of the big losses was that of 
250,000 films, many of them pictures of na- 
tional and international celebrities, and, of 
course, impossible to duplicate. Another 
knockdown blow was the destruction of 
filing cabinets which held a business mailing 
list, built up by years of work, containing 
thousands of names, and worth £25,000 at 
the least estimate. 

It was a tough punch, but the partners had 
been through plenty of battles before, and 
they took it on the chin smiling, and slugged 
it out. 

The studio on the Boardwalk is in its new 
suit of clothes. The old wooden building is 
gone. What the fire didn’t destroy, the 
builders tore up by the roots. Now it’s all 
steel and plate glass and concrete again—no 
more fires. And there’s only good blue sky 
above the first story. Everyone knows what 
parking space for stores costs along the Board- 
walk. But Brownie and Abe wanted all the 
light they could get for pictures, so they’ve 
let it in from the roof as well as from the 
front and sides. 

It’s hard to describe the new studio. The 
eye can take in more at a glance than many 
lines of type are able to portray. You can 
see a lot of it through the broad and gleaming 
plate-glass windows—but step inside. You 
will see a rough, artistic stretch of wall, col- 
ored a rich cream, almost a canary, and 
finished in the newest vogue of the decorator’s 
art. 

It is hung with many framed photographs 
of celebrities and pretty girls—they go side 
by side down the long glistening walls—as 
they sometimes do on the Boardwalk. 

You will see a daring floor of broad black 
and white blocks, with a bright carpet ‘“‘run- 
ner’ down its futuristic middle. Then your 
eye will rest comfortably—your person, too, 
if you like—on brilliant orange lacquered 
chairs of wicker, arranged in a careless row 
along the wall, inviting the visitor to linger. 
Then perhaps you will notice the low parti- 
tions of polished and glistening satinwood, 
railing off the compartment devoted to busi- 
ness. The charming vista down the long 
room leads the eye and the visitor—if he is 
a connoisseur in photography—to the most 
important part of the studio, the salon, where 


the actual pictures are made. Salon here is 
the right and only word—no verbal “high 
hat.” 

Perhaps you know that there is as much 
psychology in the making of authentic por- 
traits by camera as there is in creating them 
through the medium of canvas, paint and 
brushes. Every art student hears the story 
of the great colorist who replied “brains” 
when asked ‘‘what he mixed his colors with.” 
R. H. Yardumian, the little wizard who con- 
trols the big camera at 1235 Boardwalk, 
might make some such answer if you asked 
him how he gets his veritable speaking like- 
nesses of the clients of Brownie and Abe. 
More likely, though, he would point out the 
quiet, restful fitting of his workroom, the 
beautiful grand piano that occupies a con- 
spicuous corner of it, or the small loud-speaker 
of the hidden radio, to be turned on at will. 
And if he were in a communicative mood he 
might explain some of the workings of the 
huge camera, the latest and costliest of its 
kind, but bettered by the devices of his own 
invention which he has attached to it. 

He has a worthy team-mate controlling the 
shutter of the other big camera at the new 
Ritz studio, in the person of Ernest Lauffer, 
who though not for so long a time associated 
with Brownie and Abe, is a graduate of one 
of the most justly celebrated photographic 
schools in the work, the Philadelphia studio 
of Elias Goldensky. Lauffer operated a cam- 
era for Goldensky for eighteen years, and for 
four years has been a part of the Brown- 
Weintraub organizations. He is one of the 
most widely known portraitists in the coun- 
try. The pictures made in these studios 
and by the entire Atlantic Foto Service staff, 
are finished at the big plant on North Caro- 
lina Avenue, where there is every modern 
scientific appliance for perfect work. 

In 1919 Harper Smith died and Brownie 
and Abe saw their chance to get together 
again and make some real money—maybe. 
They pooled their slender resources and hocked 
their credit to buy out the business, then 
located in a fourteen-foot front store on Ken- 
tucky Avenue. The two young fellows were 
full of beans and ambition, and they didn’t 
watch the clock. They plugged for a year— 
and acquired the store next door. They 
hustled for another year, and elbowed their 
way into the store next to that. Even three 
fourteen-foot-fronts were too small, however, 
so in their fourth year they moved up to the 
studio on the Boardwalk. Their fame was 
growing and they had more work than they 
could do, even with the help of every avail- 
able camera man who could come up to their 
standards. 

They soon began collecting titles as ‘‘offi- 
cial photographers.” They were always that 
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When Nancy Hart Quiled Down 


A stirring story of Revolutionary Days related with the charming interest in vivid word pictures by the 
well-known American author Grace Macgowan Cooke 


“T tell thee, I saw thee draw up thy 
apron to wipe thy silly eyes. Out 
upon ye, Temperance Hart, for snivelling 
over a good-for-naught whom ye _ shall 
never wed! Nathan Alsopps marches to- 
day with the patriot army, says you, and 
so you would be a-hanging about his neck, 
no doubt, to bid him farewells. Daughter 
of mine, ye surely are not! ’Tis thy father’s 
blood in thee, to weep over a lad who is 
naught but a mouthy fool, and will run, 
I warrant me, from the Redcoats so soon 
as he sees ’em!”’ 

Temperance wiped her patient eyes. 

“A coward he is not,” she muttered. 
“But why should I care? You miscalled 
father in well nigh the selfsame words, 
this morning, and the whole countryside 
knows well whether my father is a coward.” 

The girl rose to take up the well plenished 
basket of food which she was carrying to 
her father and the boys, hidden, as were 
most of the patriots of that time and sec- 
tion, in the wilderness and swamps adjoin- 
ing their homes. 

It was 1779, in Georgia, and this was 
the redoubtable Nancy Hart for whom 
Hart County is named, and whose county 
seat at Nancyville points the compliment. 

This somewhat verbose though undeni- 
ably courageous heroine set her hands on 
her hips and volleyed after her daughter’s 
retreating form any amount of detraction 
concerning this lover of the girl’s, whose 
sole offense was that he, being somewhat 
of a talker himself, and withal a brilliant, 
dashing fellow, had on more than one oc- 
casion taken the wind out of old Nancy’s 
sails. 

The daughter went on to blow the conch 
shell which lay upon a high, snag-topped 
stump at the edge of the swamp. One soft 
note meant “Food;” two short notes, “Dan- 
ger;” one soft and two loud, “Come to the 
house.” There was a further code which 
this rude trumpet voiced, but these three 
come down to us in history. 

The elder woman turned, mutteringly, to 
her household duties. She was as famous 
a cook and housewife as she was a patriot. 
From Broad River to Tugaloo, Nancy 
Hart’s pies and her roast turkey were fa- 
mous. “Nay, she shall never wed him,” 
the mother reiterated to the empty kitchen. 
“T’d as soon marry her to a Tory!” This 
was in the days when parents “married” 
their children; and Nancy Hart could not 
have spoken with more emphasis had she 
mentioned the Prince of Darkness himself, 
since to her the terms Tory, Britisher and 
Devil were one. “I wusht she hadn’t a-took 
it so meek,” old Nancy ruminated, ruth for 


| WAS not!” 


the sufferings of this, her favorite child, 
beginning to work in her tough old heart. 
“IT wusht she’d ’a’ spoke up to me—I de- 
spise a thing that quiles down.” 

Something darkened the sunlight at the 
cabin door, and Nancy looked up to find a 
tall man in a red coat, musket on shoulder, 
smiling down at her. With all her bravery, 
the doughty and high handed Nancy was a 
small woman. She looked beyond his 
shoulder and saw the yard full of British 
uniforms and Tory neighbors. “Well?” she 
asked with asperity, “have you come 
a-hunting of more spies?” 

“Nay, mistress, we are after pleasanter 
game this time—” 

“But you did not find your spy, last 
week,” old Nancy taunted them. “Why, 
man had you looked about you when you 
came last week, instead of letting me tell 
you—me, that all the country-side knows 
for a Whig—as how I had seed a boy ride 
a-past here and take the Savannah road 
—had ye not been the fools to ride off at my 
word, ye might have traced the very hoof 
marks of the horse I give him to ride, goin’ 
in t’other direction through the swamp! 
Oh, ho-ho-ho-ho!” 

She burst into a great roar of laughter at 
the blank, black faces before her. “Fooled 
by a woman,” she shouted. ‘Nay, never 
look so downcast. Why, bless us, there’s 
brave work for Britishers and spies here. 
Take this old woman out and hang her to a 
tree, and you can boast of it in every tap 
room in Savannah!” 

There was a muttering among the men to 
the effect that she went too far. “Keep a 
civil tongue, mistress,” growled the ser- 
geant who seemed to be in charge of the 
five or six soldiers gathered, “keep a civil 
tongue, or I warn you I cannot answer for 
my men.” 

“Sergeant, Sergeant, I’ll tell you what! 
Let’s have no talk of hangings and the like; 
do you order Mistress Hart for to cook us 
one of her famous dinners. We be footsore 
and hungry, and this is the inn which Prov- 
idence provides for us.” 

“I feed no king’s men,” old Nancy re- 
turned sturdily. You villains have put it 
out of my power to feed my own family and 
friends, by stealing and killing all my poul- 
try and pigs—except that old gobbler you 
see in the yard.” 

“Is it so?” inquired the sergeant coolly, 
bringing his musket to his shoulder. ‘Well, 
then, Madam Whig, you shall cook the tur- 
key for us,” and with a clean shot he laid 
the old gobbler low, directed one of his men 
to carry it into the cabin, and ordered Mis- 
tress Hart to clean and cook it without de- 
lay. 


Old Nancy stormed and swore. There 
was more method than rage in the demon- 
stration; she had a wary eye upon the path 
toward the swamp, and desired that there 
should be sufficient disturbance about the 
house to warn Temperance of the condition 
of things before she should approach. She 
finally permitted herself to appear some- 
what mollified by an offer of liquor from 
one of the men, took the cup, raised it high, 
and drank, before she could be interrupted, 
“To George Washington—God bless him!— 
and the speedy deliverance of this land 
from its enemies.” 

Nancy’s vigilance was finally rewarded 
by sight of Temperance signalling from the 
garden edge that she had seen the British 
and would notify her father and brothers. 
Later, the sound of the conch shell assured 
her mother that this had been done. No 
turkey ever took Nancy Hart so long to 
prepare and roast; but the gobbler was a 
noble bird, worth waiting for. And so the 
British seemed to think. They sprawled 
upon the grass outside, and on the rude 
porch floor, chatting and jesting with 
Nancy, who had always a witty reply ready, 
drinking as much as she could induce them 
to, and regaling themselves with a supply 
of honey cakes which she had brought out 
for them. 

The women of Nancy Hart’s day did not 
have nerves. We of this time are prone to 
think, when we read the tale of their 
achievements, that they had steel springs 
instead. Yet Nancy felt what would have 
been in a modern woman a quiver of the 
nerves, as she drew out her preparations 
for the feast to their longest limit, and 
waited in an agony of impatience for a 
sound of the conch shell call which should 
bid the clans of Hart gather at the cabin. 

She went to her most cherished stores 
and brought out preserves, cured figs, and 
dainties strictly reserved for great occa- 
sions. And when she finally bade her would- 
be guests to the board, there was a feast 
spread before the hungry Britishers which 
swept away all thought of caution. Mus- 
kets were stacked, shakoes doffed, and the 
men sat down in high good humor. 

The cottage was of logs, chinked, after 
the fashion of the time, with mud, but 
neatly whitewashed within. This chinking 
had been removed near Nancy’s kitchen ta- 
ble, and, as luck would have it, the muskets 
were piled beside it. Nancy herself was 
forced to wait upon the men; and as s11¢ 
heard first one signal call from the swamp 
and then another, her spirits mounted and 
mounted. She was always famed for her 
wit, but upon this occasion she fairly ou‘- 
did herself, and when she finally saw Ten- 
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An Inspiring Story of An “Ugly Duckling” 


A bit of fiction that tells many a story of the real lives of American Boys and Girls in the inimitable 
manner of one of America’s most popular authors 


HE Brinton-Hoards dwelt in the 
finest residence in Argentown, and 
were accorded a proper degree of 
deference by people who merely lived in 
houses. Chronologically, as well as in point 
o: worldly possessions, Judge Brinton- 
Hoard was one of the “first citizens” of Ar- 
entown; but it was Jack’s mother who 
jaintained the family dignity, and who in- 
sisted upon the un-Western adherence to 

: hyphenated name. 

As for Jack, he had long since been la- 

led a disappointment. His father’s desire 

s to see him grow up to be an honored 

ember of the legal profession; but as 
J:ck’s school record continued to show a 
reir average in mathematics and dismal 

lures in rhetoric and composition, the 
judge lost heart, and had serious thoughts 

f sending his son East to some one of the 
scholastic gentlemen who advertise to make 
A‘imirable Crichtons out of the most un- 

ymising material. 

And if the only son was a knotty problem 

his father, he was certainly a sore trial 

» his mother. Mrs. Brinton-Hoard’s ideal 
Jack was well-mannered, graceful, and 
nandsome; whereas the real Jack was un- 
couth, awkward, and homely. His feet were 
always getting tangled in the rugs; and at 
the dinner-table—especially the company 
dinner-table—he had a way of making him- 
self unconsciously conspicuous that was lit- 
tle less than painful. 

Aunt Lascelles, who lived in New York, 
had never seen her nephew, but her com- 
ment on his photograph was unmercifully 
just. “For pity’s sake!” she had said, “he’s 
homely enough to stop a clock!” and she 
might have added that he was ingenious 
enough to start it again, for it was in the 
matter of stopped clocks and other inter- 
rupted mechanisms that Jack came out 
bright and strong. Latin and Greek were 
both Greek to him; but the internal econ- 
omy of a steam-engine was as apparent as 
the sun at noonday. Two steps into the 
maze of irregular verbs bewildered him 
hopelessly; but he would figure out the most 
abstruse problem in mechanics for mere 
pastime. 


It was Jack’s mechanical leanings, and 
their unavoidable accompaniments, that 
capped the climax of his mother’s despair. 

“Where do you suppose I saw Jack this 
afternoon?” she said one day when the 
udge had come home a little earlier than 
isual. 

“I don’t know—in Peter Mantz’s black- 
smith shop?” 

“That is just where he was; pounding 
(way with a great hammer on a piece of 
ed-hot iron!” 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 


“Grimy as usual, I suppose?” 

“Grimy ?—he was a perfect sight! You 
could hardly tell what color he was for the 
soot and smut!” 

“T think he divides his time pretty evenly 
between Mantz’s and the machine shop,” 
said the judge. 

“Yes, and he gets oil on his clothes, and 
iron-filings rubbed into his hands, and I 
don’t know what all. Worse than that, he’s 
getting to talk just like the people he asso- 
ciates with.” 

Mrs. Brinton-Hoard rose and went to the 
window, and the judge resumed his book. 
Presently a gentle tapping began to make 
itself felt in the decorous silence of the 
library. The judge noticed it first. 

“What is that noise?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply; and Mrs. 
Brinton-Hoard rang the bell and repeated 
the question to the servant. 

“Sure, mum, it’s Master Jack. The shtuf- 
fing did he be blowing out o’ the wather 
pipe to the range, an’ he’s cut the wather 
off the while he fixes ut.” 

“Dear—dear! what next, I wonder? 
Norah, go down and send him up here di- 
rectly.” 


Five minutes later, the door opened to 
admit what Jack’s mother justly called a 
“sight.” A stocky boy, shapeless in the up- 
turned overalls of the gardener, his face 
grotesque with random smudges of red lead 
and soot, stumbled across the threshold. 

“You’re a pretty looking object to pre- 
sent yourself in your father’s library, aren’t 
you?” chided his mother. 

The soot and red lead turned Jack’s smile 
into a hideous grin. “Didn’t have time to 
wash up,” he explained. 

The judge put down his book. “What in 
the world are you trying to do, Jack?” 

“Fixing the water-back in the range; it 
leaks.” 

“But that is Cowley’s work; you are not 
a plumber.” 

“T know, but I thought I could fix it, and 
I can. Besides, Cowley’s gone away.” 

The judge took off his reading-glasses 
and put on the pince-nez, with which he 
overawed contemptuous attorneys and un- 
repentant criminals. “John,” he said 
gravely, “go and make yourself presentable 
and then come back here.” 

Jack hesitated. ‘“Sha’n’t I finish the job 
first?” he asked. 

“No; do as I tell you.” 

“All right,” said Jack, but he stopped in 
the doorway to add, “Kate can’t make a fire 
till that pipe’s coupled up.” 

That put a different phase on the matter; 
no fire meant no supper, and the judge com- 
promised with necessity. ‘“H-m-m; are you 


sure you can readjust the pipe?” 

“Why, of course; I took it apart.” 

“Very well; put it together again and 
then come to me.” 

Jack went his way comforted, and when 
he re-entered the library half an hour later, 
he was rather glad to find his father alone. 
He loved his mother in an undemonstrative 
way, but he stood a little in awe of her. 

“Did you succeed?” asked the judge, 
shutting the paper-knife into his book to 
keep the place. 

“Oh, yes; it wasn’t much of a job.” 

“Very good. Now, Jack, I want to reason 
with you a little. These ingenuities of 
yours are all well enough in their way; and 
if you were going to be a plumber, or a gas- 
fitter, I should encourage them. But you 
know we have very different views for you; 
you are to go to college, you are to study 
law, and, by and by, when the burden grows 
too heavy for my shoulders, you will step 
in and help me carry it. Isn’t that all true, 
Jack?” 

Jack hung his head. 
you want me to do.” 

“Very well; then you must make the most 
of your opportunities and not waste your 
time and thought on these other things. If 
you persist, you know the alternative; don’t 
make it necessary, Jack.” 

Jack both knew and dreaded the alterna- 
tive. It was bad enough to have one’s 
short-comings paraded at home, where the 
jeers were at least friendly; but to go away 
and be clumsy and awkward and tongue- 
tied among strangers—the bare thought of 
it was harrowing. 

“T don’t want to go away, and I don’t 
mean to be obstinate,” he replied, urged 
into unwonted speech by the exigencies of 
the case. “I try, and try hard, to learn the 
things you want me to, but it just seems as 
if I can’t. And about the tinkering—lI’d 
rather fix things than eat, and I can’t help 
that either.” 

The judge took up his book and opened it 
at the paper-knife. “You must help it, my 
son; you know your mother’s wishes and 
mine. See that you bring me a better re- 
port from Professor Rhodes at the end of 
the month.” 

The month had three weeks to live at the 
time of this conversation, and for twenty- 
one days Jack tried strenuously to raise his 
standing in school. The effort increased 
his average in mathematics, but the other 
studies suffered by comparison, and the 
judge shook his head over the report and 
spent the Friday evening examining the 
prospectuses of several special schools for 
dull boys. 

Nevertheless, Jack might have obtained 
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a stay of proceedings if it had not been for 
the compound locomotive. For three weeks 
he had managed to steer clear of Mantz’s, 
the machine shop, and the railway yard; 
but on Saturday he heard about the new 
engine, hesitated, went to the bridge across 
the tracks to view it from afar—and fell. 

The new compound was an experiment 
on the Argentown line and the builders had 
sent a skilled workman to demonstrate its 
advantages. Unlike his kind, the man 
seemed to have a special fondness for in- 
terrogative boys; and he answered Jack’s 
eager questions with gratifying minute- 
ness of detail. More than that, when the 
engine was ordered out on its trial trip, he 
invited Jack to go along, and Jack went. 

The trip was a long one, and he barely 
won home in time for supper, exultant, 
tired, conscience-stricken, and smelling of 
oil and burnt varnish. His father said 
nothing until after supper, and then the 
sentence of banishment was pronounced; on 
the following Thursday Jack was to start 
for Dr. Harshley’s school in Pennsylvania, 
where the tutelage was warranted to suc- 
ceed and the discipline to control and cor- 
rect. 

Pending the execution of his sentence, 
Jack went about with his head down and 
his hands in his pockets, finding no comfort 
in anything. On the Wednesday morning 
there was a small diversion. The window 
in his room overlooked the railway yard, 
and while he was dressing he saw a group 
of men gathered around a derailed engine. 
Half an hour later he was on the ground; it 
was the big compound, off the track in such 
a way as to effectually block the yard. 

“How did she get off?” he asked one of 
the shopmen. 

“Open switch; Larkins tried to throw it 
ahead of her and she was too quick for 
him.” 

“Why don’t they put her on again?” 

“They will, if you’ll tell *°em how. She 
weighs sixty tons, and we can’t touch her 
with any tackle we’ve got. The boss has 
wired for the wreck-train, but it can’t get 
back before night.” 

Long after the men had gone to work and 
the idlers had left the yard, the shopman’s 
words, “They will, if you’ll tell ’em how,” 
rang in Jack’s ears as he walked around and 
around the big engine, trying to make up 
his mind what he should do if he were the 
master-mechanic. It was a very respectable 
problem, and it quite over-matched all of 
his previous antagonists in the mechanical 
field; but he felt that if he could only figure 
it out, he could go away in the morning 
with fewer regrets. 

By noon he had satisfied himself that the 
thing could be done without the help of the 
wrecking-train. He had solved the prob- 


lem in theory, using the adjacent wall of 
the round-house for a blackboard; and he 
was finishing the conclusive diagram when 
Mr. Meacham, the master-mechanic, came 
by on his way to dinner. 

“Hello, Jack; what’s all this?” he asked. 








Jack went dumb when he saw who it was, 
and stammered out something about trying 
to figure the engine out of its trouble. 


“Figure it back on the iron?—well, 
you’ve made diagrams enough, if they’ll do 
any good. Show me what you mean.” 

“Don’t know as I can; Professor Rhodes 
says | never can explain anything after I’ve 
done it. It seems to me just like this—” 
and he began to unravel the tangle of fig- 
ures and diagrams. 


The master-mechanic followed him, care- 
lessly at first, and then with increasing in- 
terest. When Jack came to the end, he 
said: 

“You’ve gone all around Robin Hood’s 
barn to prove two or three very simple 
things; but at the same time, those very 
simple things hadn’t occurred to any of the 
rest of us. I don’t know but the thing can 
be done; anyway, we'll try it, after dinner. 
Are you going up home?” 

The master-mechanic lived just beyond 
the Brinton-Hoards, and on the way up- 
town, he learned more about Jack’s peculiar 
bent than the boy had ever before told any- 
one. 

At the judge’s gate, Mr. Meacham paused 
to say, “Jack, my boy, you ought to be 
thankful; you’ve found out at the beginning 
of your life just what you are good for, and 
that is a great thing. Most of us have to 
blunder along through a good many years 
before we find out what we can do best.” 


“Don’t do me any good,” said Jack, 
bluntly; “I’ve got to be a lawyer.” 

“Is that what your father means to make 
of you?” 

Jack nodded. “And I’m going away to- 
morrow to a school back East where they 
can make lawyers out of anything that 
comes along.” 

Mr. Meacham laughed and went on; and 
after a hasty luncheon, Jack hurried back 
to the railway yard. He was surprised to 
find the men already at work on the engine 
until he remembered that Mr. Meacham had 
a telephone; and while he was watching the 
preliminary blocking and wedging, the mas- 
ter-mechanic came down the yard, arm in 
arm with Judge Brinton-Hoard. 

Jack saw them, and for a little while he 
succeeded in keeping the bulk of the big 
locomotive between himself and his father. 
Then the judge saw him and called him, and 
together they stood upon a pile of cross- 
ties and watched the demonstration of 
Jack’s problem. Mr. Meacham stood near 
them, giving the necessary orders; and, as 
the work went on, Jack had the satisfaction 
of seeing that the master-mechanic was fol- 
lowing his plan in all of its important de- 
tails. When the last pair of wheels dropped 
into place on the rails, Mr. Meacham turned 
to the judge. 

“There, sir; that’s as clever a bit of work 
as I ever saw, and the credit is Jack’s, just 
as I told you. I was satisfied in my own 
mind, but I wanted you to see for yourself.” 





The judge did not reply, and now that 
the anxious interval was over, Jack remem- 
bered that his father had been silent and 
preoccupied from the first. Thinking it 
was the silence of disapproval, he held his 
peace on the way home; but when his father 
led him into the library and began to pace 
the floor with his hands clasped behind him, 
Jack understood, and immediately became 
as clay in the hands of the potter. 

“Don’t mind it, father—it’s the last time, 
and I’m sorry I did it,” he began, but the 
judge stopped him. 

“You must stultify yourself, my son; you 
know it’s the proudest day of your life, and 
you think I ought to rejoice with you, but 
I can’t.” 

Jack put his perplexity into words. “I 
don’t understand what you mean,” he said; 
and honestly, since he had not thought of 
taking praise to himself on account of the 
demonstrated problem. 

“Not now, perhaps, but you will, some 
day, when you have to give up the thing you 
have set your heart upon. Ever since you 
were a little chap in knee-breeches, Jack, 
I’ve been planning for your future, beca:ise 
you are all I have—and now I’ve been made 
to see that these plans have to be given up.” 

In all his life, Jack had never seen nis 
father so profoundly moved, and a loyal 
spirit of self-abnegation prompted his rejly. 

“T won’t disappoint you now, father; [’ll 
go on and try my very best to do whatever 
you want me to.” 

The judge stopped in his walk and laid 
his hand on Jack’s head. 

“That was spoken like a brave lad, my 
son, but I mustn’t let you outdo me in gen- 
erosity. I am pretty sure now that between 
us we should spoil a good mechanic on the 
chance of making a poor lawyer, and that 
wouldn’t do. Mr. Meacham has offered to 
take you into his office as soon as school 
closes, and I have decided to let you try it, 
if you want to.” 

A full heart ties the tongue quite as effec- 
tually as an empty one, and it was some 
little time before Jack could find the words 
to ask, “But mother—what will she say?” 

The judge resumed his walk and a curi- 
ous little smile played about the corners of 
his mouth. 

“That remains to be seen, Jack, but I 
think you’d better leave the telling to me. 
Who knows but you may yet be able to 
make us both proud of you?” 


It was some years afterward that Mrs. 
Brinton-Hoard visited Aunt Lascelles in 
New York. 

“And Jack couldn’t come with you, after 
all,” said the aunt, when the greetings were 
over. 

“No; and I was so disappointed. You 
know Jack’s invention has made him quite 
famous, and he had to go to San Francis:0 
to meet a party of mine owners who wait 
to consult him as an expert. It was dreai- 
fully provoking, and at the last minute, t:9, 
but we are very proud of Jack.” 
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Ancient Zion as Viewed in Modern Days 


Impressions of a visit to the Ancient City of golden memories—sites and shrines described in Holy Writ 
seen in the light of the twentieth century 


[From Joe Mitchell Chapple’s new book “To Bagdad and Back’’] 


nor is it at all beautiful, seen at the 
close range that I looked upon it in the 
latter days A.D. 1925. 

And yet the ancient city has another 
phase for contemplation. The Hebrew sings 
of it as his ancient capital; the Christian 
associates it inextricably with his faith, but 
apart from purely religious, historical, 
philosophic, metaphoric and creedal consid- 
erations, there is another outstanding part 
played by the City of David. It is the fact 
that Jerusalem since it was built has been 
the objective of more wars than any other 
place on earth. Even in our own day, dur- 
ing the World War, the old city, after some 
stirring fighting, was removed from the 
mailed fist of Germany and the Turks and 
given over to the control of Britain, under 
whose hand the Jew, the Moslem and the 
Christian are today maintaining all the con- 
flicts of old—in mental reservation at least. 

Jerusalem the bloody! It was here war 
had its genesis and here the great prophet, 


J oor is it at distinctly is not golden, 


general, and leader, Joshua, first laid down ° 


the axioms of bloody contests in details 
which military engineers still follow mi- 
nutely. It was founded in 1913 B.C., one 
thousand years before Romulus and Remus 
established the city of Rome, and it was 
taken in 1451 B.C. by Joshua, who slew its 
king. Four hundred years later King Da- 
vid captured the city and made it his capi- 
tal. It was here Solomon built his temple, 
and for another long period the city pros- 
pered and grew mighty and wicked. Isaiah 
and Ezekiel thundered their wrath upon its 
people; more terrific scourgings never were 
given than those awful maledictions poured 
out by the two great prophets, who were 
specific and frank, as the Old Testament 
tells us. 

The Persian king, Chosroes, took the city 
with dreadful slaughter in 614 A.D. The 
Roman emperor Heraclius recaptured it 
fourteen years later, and then came the long 
sequence of tragedies with Jerusalem alter- 
nately the prey of Christian and Saracen. 

As I neared the city with mingled emo- 
tions—spiritual thoughts naturally crowd- 
ing out others for dominance—there per- 
sisted the reminder that I was nearing 
earth’s greatest battlefield, the home of 
many wars, the stormiest strife-ground 
earth ever knew—and yet withal the Holy 
City! 

[ thought of the sixth bondage, most bit- 
ter of all the period of slavery of the Jews; 
I reflected on the compact between God and 
Abraham, and it impressed me that God is 
not mocked, and that His punishments are 
dreadful, part of His immutable laws by 
which He rules His universe, including our 


little world. There passed in my mind sto- 
ries of the colossal massacres, the slaughter 
of a half million men, women and children 
when Jereboam lost his country; of another 
butchery of half a million when Abijah de- 
feated Israel. There came to me, a sense 
of that awe that stayed the hand of Alex- 
ander, the world conqueror, at Jerusalem, 
when the high priest subdued his spirit and 
the great warrior offered sacrifice to the 


A “Step Street” in Bethlehem 


God of the Hebrews and departed. I 
thought of the passage in history telling of 
the five hundred and eighty thousand Jews 
slain by other foes. Then that most awful 
massacre in history, in the year 70 A.D., 
when Titus took Jerusalem, sacked and 
burned the city and the temple and killed 
one million, one hundred thousand Jews in 
one fell swoop. 

And yet—Jerusalem and the Jew have 
survived! But enough of history. 

Nearing the city, the concept of present 
times soon crowded out further reflections 
on the past. 

The train swept over the grade crossing, 
an automobile shot just ahead—barely 
missed—as at any American railroad cross- 
ing where are massacred its thousands of 
victims. Now I was jolted into a present 
tense of wonderment. 

Reverently I closed my eyes when Sadu- 
lah, in sepulchral tones, told me we were 
about to look upon the Holy City. I had 
conjured up a vision of biblical life that 
was a memento of my childhood study of 
Sunday-school lessons. 


And this was Jerusalem! 

When L opened m eyes, irregular rows of 
substantially built houses of brick and ce- 
ment, and newly-roofed houses with red tile 
met my gaze. Here and there were tiny, 
snuggling bungalows with overhanging 
roofs recalling scenes in Switzerland and 
California. From the suburban heights the 
outline of the turreted old walis, minarets 
and towers of the City of David was first 
viewed in the lengthened shadows of a glo- 
rious September morning. 

Bathed in clouds of yellow dust, Jerusa- 
lem, the Golden, in the grayish leaden light 
failed to fill the imaginative picture. In 
the spring months the whole surface of the 
earth undergoes a metamorphosis. Then, 
the mountains are green and the earth is 
gay with the blossoms of the three thou- 
sand varieties of flowers that adorn the 
plains and hills of the ancient home of the 
Israelites. 

At the station we intruded upon a scene 
of commotion that seemed out of place in 
the slow-moving Orient. “Tourist contrac- 
tors” were busy capturing “prospects,” and 
describing in glowing and picturesque 
terms their respective itineraries. -They 
seemed out of patience with the haste-lov- 
ing Americans who were trying to cut down 
the time ordinarily required to see the vari- 
ous points of interest. 

One American banker who had come in 
on our train insisted upon “doing” the 
whole of Palestine in a day. 

“Why,” he protested, “in a rubberneck 
wagon I can do the whole of New York in 
that time!” 

There was little or no chance of seeing 
Jerusalem from the train, and hailing a tax- 
icab that whizzed through a barrage of dust 
and dashed over an old stone bridge, I came 
close to the irregular walls enclosing the old 
Holy City nestling just below the railroad 
station. 

The motor brakes were set suddenly be- 
fore the Hotel Allenby, located at the Flat 
Iron Triangle on the side hill. The hostelry 
was named for the British general who 
drove the Turks out of Palestine. It is lo- 
cated at the top of Jaffa Road in Jerusalem, 
which leads down to the Jaffa Gate from 
the outskirts to the old city. As we entered, 
servants of the hotel in their picturesque 
fezzes and long skirts gave us all the defer- 
ence due a potentate. They took my black 
suit case and solemnly motioned me to fol- 
low, while the clerk blotted my signature 
and made a notation in Hebrew beside it. 
Scarcely a word was spoken. There was 
not a moment to be wasted, for I wanted to 
go inside the old walls at once before the 
Mosque closed. 
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Many of the most interesting sights must 
be visited on foot, so I immediately started 
toward the old city in order to do as much 
of the sightseeing before the blaze of the 
midday sun made it too uncomfortable. 

Walking toward old Jerusalem is far 


Bethlehem is a village of narrow streets 
and quaint old shops 


from a pleasant stroll. The cobblestones 
and the rough, narrow, hilly streets of the 
city outside made it difficult for the car- 
riage, drawn by two alleged horses, to 
climb, especially with as bulky a cargo as 
myself inside. After three attempts to 
make the grade, I got out and walked. Here 
and there were evidences of a _ building 
boom. There were several business blocks 
being constructed among the low, rambling, 
flat-roofed structures that made them seem 
comparatively almost like skyscrapers. 

The approach to the grim old mountain 
of masonry is an inherent lesson in history. 
I wanted to hear the “sermons from these 
ancient stones” and feel the cold chill of 
their surface. Various eras of occupation 
are as clearly defined as geological strata. 
The walls constructed by the nations that 
have conquered Jerusalem stand out in clear 
relief. The rocks restored by the Romans 
were solid and massive. Those of the He- 
brews, more aged and mottled, were re- 
vealed as vividly as the layers in a choco- 
late cake. Captured fifty different times by 
conquering armies, according to historical 
chronicles, before Allenby took possession, 
there remain these stolid mementoes of 
warring humanity for thirty centuries past. 

Somehow I was first drawn irresistibly 
toward the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
which is supposed to mark the spot where 
Christ was crucified. With a candle I went 
into the crypt and on my knees touched the 
hole where stood the Cross that has radi- 
ated its light through the ages. This was 





one place in Jerusalem that commanded the 
complete reverence of Mark Twain in years 
agone. Wandering back, I passed through 
the Via Dolorosa and stopped by the way at 
Five Stations of the Cross. With me was 
the never-ending procession of pilgrims 
from all parts of the world. On all sides 
merchants were sitting grimly squat-fash- 
ion-in their cave-like shops, and Moslems 
were kneeling and facing Mecca here and 
there by the wayside. 

The ring of the hammer on the anvil 
came to me as I passed through a narrow 
street, and a moment later I looked in upon 
an old-time smithy and gunshop combined 
—and here shone the heirloom blades of 
Damascus steel. Not far off was a grist 
mill, handling the kernels in small meas- 
ures, with women and children huddled to- 
gether awaiting their meal, continuing the 
same methods that have been in vogue for 
centuries past, except that there was an 
electric motor to turn the wheels. Inde- 
scribable filth and mingled offensive odors 
emanated from the grotto-like streets in 
which the activities of the city were hud- 
dled. 

A sharp turn from the tiny flour mill 
brought me to the house of the rich man 
from whom Lazarus begged the crumbs of 
bread. The house bridges the street near 
the site of the shop where the merchant 
jeered at the Master as He was passing 
bearing His cross on the way to Calvary. 
For punishment he was condemned to con- 
tinue life on earth until the second coming 
of the Messiah. It was he who became the 
“Wandering Jew,” and his experiences, as 
portrayed by Eugene Sue, foreshadowed the 
fate of his people wandering among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Some of the streets in old Jerusalem have 
never had a touch of sunlight since they 
were built. Successive flights of stairs, 
called streets, lead down into. seething, 
crooked, dark passages lined with cavern- 
like shops. On either side are the inevi- 


table bakeshops, displaying all sorts of pan- 
cakes, with a blacksmith shop, a carpenter’s 
shop, a shoe shop and the corner grocery 
store—all intermingled like a jumbled de- 
partment store. 

Inside the tiny crevices that rent for 
business quarters, all kinds of food and 
sweets were in evidence. Hawkers were 
shouting out their praises of a small array 
of gaudy apparel. To the inhabitants of the 
East it may have been a gay scene, but to 
me, with my western point of view, it was 
rather melancholy. The sad faces of the 
people, who seem to cling to the old niches 
and unwholesome habitations in the city of 
Jerusalem, are a haunting memory. They 
are as fond of these surroundings as we of 
the Western World are of our pretty apart- 
ments, boulevard mansions, or cozy bunga- 
lows. Home is home to them, as it is to us, 
be it ever so humble. 

I was aroused from my soliloquy of Ori- 
ental conditions by strange, weird sounds, 
produced in a minor key, without one note 
seemingly related to another. In the dis- 
tance was the Wailing Wall, where the chil- 
dren of Israel gather every Friday to be- 
moan the destruction of their holy temple 
and to supplicate the Creator’s aid in re- 
storing it to them. This weird and mourn- 
ful chanting calls to mind the unceasing ex- 
piation of the Israelite, who through long 
centuries has striven and fought for the 
restoration that may soon become a reality. 
Nevertheless, one American Jew I met was 
far from willing to remain in the Holy 
Land. He was praying, he told me in East 
Side dialect, to get back to America. 

“Bring me back to dear old New York 
and I’ll never complain of anything again 
—and will pay my taxes in advance.” 

Making my way to the thirty-five acres 
of the Temple Area, where the Mosque of 
the Dome covers the site of King Solomon’s 
Temple, I entered a Mohammedan house of 
worship. The mosque is said to have been 
built over the cornerstone of King Solo- 





Church of the Nativity in Betlehem, without doubt the oldest church in Christendom. 
It occupies the traditional site of the stable where Christ was born 
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mon’s Temple. Removing my shoes, I en- 
tered without being held up for a password. 
The guide seemed embarrassed as I 
marched bravely into the silent temple in 
my bright yellow socks. On my next visit 
to a mosque I took care to see I had a pair 
of slippers in which I could hide the hole in 
my socks and save myself the ignominy of 
displaying my fancy Princeton orange-hued 
hose without the spirit of the tiger. 

In this mosque, covering the temple de- 
stroyed by Nebuchadnezzar and rebuilt 
when the Jews returned from their captiv- 
ity in Babylon, I looked upon the jewels and 
gold overhead in the dome. The gold was 
so bright that it had to be dulled with 
green. The original temple of Solomon was 
not so massive as I had thought in my Ma- 
sonic dreams and study plans. There was 
an outer gate with its Hernius in this first 
conception of a fraternal organization. The 
dimensions given me were sixty-six feet by 
one hundred and thirty-three—not large at 
all when compared with some of our more 
modern houses of worship. 

On the Sacrificial Altar, where Abraham 
is said to have stood ready to offer his son 
Isaae, I felt cold shivers as they pointed out 
the place where the blood of sacrificial 
lambs flowed for ages. There was a crypt 
under the rock in which I met some sturdy 
Mohammedan boys from Jaffa carrying 
their shoes upon their backs. They had 
come to pray here in the darkness and si- 
lence of the historic shrine, but they did not 
forget to pass the contribution box for 
themselves—and asked for “baksheesh.” 

A reminder of the Kaiser’s visit to Pal- 
estine is revealed in the German Wilhelm 
Kirk. The Sultan of Turkey, then ruler of 
the Holy Land, spent over five hundred 
thousand dollars to see that the Imperial 
Wilhelm had a royal good time. The em- 
peror requested the famous Golden Gate, 
which had been walled up for many hun- 
dreds of years, to be opened for him—but 
this was refused. For the first time, per- 
haps, the emperor realized there were some 
things even a Hohenzollern couldn’t have. 

* * * 

Time is a matter of confusion for the 
foreign visitor in the Holy Land. The Mos- 
lem day begins at sunset when a white 
thread can still be determined from a black 
thread. Each point in the progress of the 
day is the reverse of our own. At six in 
the morning the Mohammedan observes the 
noon hour. Added to the Moslem time, and 
the time of the Jew and the Christian, is 
the so-called Mecca time. Every mosque 
visited had a large, old-time “grandfather” 
clock, which seemed modern in these an- 
cient surroundings. It gives the prayer 
time in the Holy City of Mecca. 

Religious pilgrims from all parts of the 
world are a familiar sight in Jerusalem at 
all seasons. The high tide is reached when 
Eastern time sows the early flowers a-bloom. 
Here I saw a group of Russian women with 
their high-top boots and long skirts. They 
had tramped many weary miles. They car- 
ried rugs, which provide their only cover- 
ing for the night’s lodging under the great 
blue dome of the heavens. 

The temple area is paved with large 
Stones, with here and there a cypress or 


olive tree, the only living relics of the his- 
toric centuries. On one side still stand the 
high walls of the city and the turreted bat- 
tlements which once resisted the battering 
rams of invading armies. Over the para- 
pets of those walls I looked down upon a 
scene, the memory of which will ever abide 
with me. Before me was spread out the 
age-old Valley of Jehoshaphat, with its mil- 
lions of unnamed and unnumbered tombs 
where the children of Israel lie buried. 
From time immemorial it has been the 
dream of the Jews in every 1 :rt of the 
world to have their remains placed within 
this sacred valley. For thousands of years 
the rains have washed down those sloping 
banks and mingled the dust of the people of 
Abraham’s time with that of the modern 
pilgrims who have journeyed to Jerusalem. 
In their declining years these Jewish pil- 
grims cherish a longing to have their dust 
cradled with that of their fathers in this 
great area of God’s Acres. 

At high noon the weird, high-pitched 
chanting of the muezzin, the “Man in the 
Towez,” called the faithful followers of the 
teachings of Mohammed to prayer. 

There are no bells in the Mohammedan 
mosques. Music, too, is banished. It is a 
tenet of the Moslem faith that the human 
voice is the only means by which the people 
shall be called to worship. In answer to its 
sing-song chanting, they flock across the 
great sacred area to the Mosque of Omar. 

To quote from Moore’s “Paradise and the 
Peri”: 

“But hark the vesper call to prayer, 

As slow the orb of daylight sets © 

Is rising sweetly on the air 

From Syria’s thousand minarets.” 

Women, however, are taboo. They have 
no souls, according to the teachings of the 
prophet, and are never permitted to enter 
the mosques. 

Inside the Places of the Area were a mot- 
ley collection of Mohammedans of both 
sexes and of every estate. There were men 
in flowing robes, and silent, veiled women. 
There were children and old folks, haggard 
widows in their weeds, and sheiks in their 
flowing attire. All appeared devout as they 
touched the ground with their heads and 
prostrated themselves in their humility be- 
fore their Maker. 

Near the valley of Jehoshaphat I had 
some honey served me by one of the long- 
bearded reverent-looking street vendors 
who was singing out his wares in a high- 
pitched voice. The honey had the scent of 
orange blossoms, suggestive of June-time 
weddings, mingled with the aroma of the 
white blossoms adorning the trees in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. 

In the near distance is the Mount of 
Olives, where the Lord’s Prayer was first 
given to the world from the lips of Christ. 
From the top of the Moslem mosque to 
which we had climbed, we repeated this 
prayer, known to all creeds and races. The 
Mount is one of the few places authorita- 
tively associated with Christ. 

* * * 


Old Jerusalem itself, at first disappoint- 
ing, has a lure that grew day by day upon 
the visitor. It is difficult to imagine the 
glory of King Solomon’s times at first 


glance, although below the Mosque of Omar 
are pointed out the stables in which were 
kept in readiness for the royal pageants the 
King’s “hundreds of horses.” These sta- 
bles later provided quarters for the gaily 
caparisoned chargers of the Crusaders. 

In the Pool of Bethesda below, pilgrims 
were washing their feet and sponging their 
bodies, preparing themselves to enter the 
holy portals of the Temple. The pool is fed 
by an iron pipe which brings the water 
down from the historic River Jordan to 
Jerusalem and still symbolizes the Waters 
of Life to the pilgrim. 

Inside the wall I had some sort of a lunch 
at what might be called a “one-arm joint.” 
A queer place it was. The stove consisted 
of a slab of stone with holes in the top and 
on the side. Charcoal burning on the in- 
side furnished the heat. On this stove was 
prepared a stack of Oriental “griddle 
cakes.” There was also a mysterious mix- 
ture that reminded me of chop suey. It 
wasn’t half bad, but I couldn’t dine with 
any comfort because of the cramped posi- 
tion in which I sat—cross-legged fashion— 
for the stools in this oriental version of a 
Child’s Lunch Room were scarcely a foot 
high, and there was no counter or place to 
file away the spoons and the chop sticks. 
Imagine a fat man eating with his knees on 
a level with his mouth! No wonder syrup 
adorns the vests of the patrons of this ori- 
ental “self-service” emporium. 

Passing down the street, a merchant 
tailor tried to inveigle me into his shop, 
complimenting the lines of my graceful 
form. He measures his customer right on 
the street, and does his sewing with a tiny 
hand-run sewing machine. Next door a 
shoemaker was cutting rubber soles out of 
old discarded tires. Further along tin- 
smiths were making pots and pans out of 
old oil cans. 

The “garbage scow fleet” of New York 
contains enough material dumped into the 
sea to supply old Jerusalem with material 
to keep thousands at their work from sun- 
rise to sunset. 

Confidence and mutual reliance, charac- 
teristic of American business, was lacking. 
The shopper here has to follow the old Ro- 
man legal maxim of caveat emptor, “let the 
buyer beware.” He insists on seeing what 
he buys. Flour for the bread he eats must 
be ground before the eyes of the purchaser. 
But what of that? There is a story told 
about lead pencils that were shipped into 
the Orient from the Occident only tipped 
with lead—a swindle not forgotten by Ori- 
entals. 

There is scarcely any wood in Jerusalem, 
and any sort of fuel brings a high price. 
Fuel vendors with their donkey-loads of 
twigs and branches make every little twig 
count, for fuel is sold by weight. Most of 
this comes from the olive trees, and is, in 
fact, the only dependable source of heat. 
Even this is so scarce that the women knead 
their bread at home and carry it to the pub- 
lic ovens where the baker takes his toll in 
the staff of life. 

Coming upon an olive mill near the Pool 
of Hezekiah, I watched the ancient process 
of converting the fruit into oil. There a 
large man trampled over the mushy mix- 





ture in the trough with his bare feet. He 
drew the oil into a basin from which he 
poured it through a strainer and then into 
pots ready for shipment. The olive is the 
standard product of the Holy Land. The 
Palestinians use a great deal of oil and 
spread it on most of their foods. They need 
an abundant supply of it, for olive oil in 
the Near East parallels our own paramount 
problem of bread and butter. 


EAR the town of David I met a black 
N Abyssinian, who had come from far- 
off Africa, but had also lived in the United 
States. He was ambling slowly along, fol- 
lowing in the wake of pilgrims who had 
just returned from the River Jordan, where 
they had been baptized. He was chanting 
one of the old negro songs of plantation 
days. I accosted him, and he responded, 
“Boss, I’m a rollin’ stone from down in Mo- 
bile, could you assist a fellow American 
with a good dollar as a souvenir?” With a 
smile showing his teeth, he hummed a little 
stronger, and, after he pocketed a silver 
quarter, with a glance at the eagle side, re- 
marked, “That’s tails.” 

Trudging behind the pilgrims on to the 
Tombs of the Kings on the outskirts of the 
city, I inspected the old graves hewn out of 
solid rock and barricaded by large stones, 
resembling in shape the pyramids and obe- 
lisks of Egypt. Altogether Jerusalem is 
chiefly a city of the dead, as the principal 
points of interest seem to be its cemeteries, 
always ready for the sight-seeing tourist 
bus. Close to the Garden of Gethsemane I 
found the Mohammedan cemetery which in- 
cludes the Place of the Skull, which Gen- 
eral Gordon located as the real site of Cal- 
vary. The spot he selected as the one where 
stood the Cross of Jesus is surrounded by 
a wall, where, during the Turkish regime, 
Christians were not allowed to enter. In 
this grotto, with its gloom and chill, is the 
place where Jeremiah is supposed to have 
written his lamentations, amid appropriate 
surroundings. 

At Saint Stephen’s Gate, where the first 
martyr was stoned, we bared our heads. 
There were several “Copts” or Christians 
here who demonstrated for our benefit the 
manner in which the ancients hurled the 
fatal stones. We kept a good distance off, 
as they fired their “sling-shots.” 

Every sort of a religious service seems 
to be going on every hour of the day in the 
Holy City. There were the Salvation Army, 
Methodists, Catholics, Greek, Roman and 
Russian Churches, Moslems and Jews. In 
Jerusalem people pray in every language on 
earth. Pilgrims walking with staff in hand 
stopped every now and then to kiss the very 
stones in the road over which they believed 
Jesus may have trod. 

The Stone of Unction where the Virgin 
Mary stood has been almost worn away by 
the thousands and thousands of lips that 
have touched it during the centuries. 

The Temple of Jerusalem is the world’s 
only department store of religion on a new 
co-operative, as well as the old competitive 
basis. There, all creeds look upwards 
toward the same heavens with the exception 
of the Moslems, who pray facing Mecca. 

In the Greek Church there is a life-size 
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image of the Virgin, literally covered with 
costly jewels. The statue is made of wax 
and is richly adorned. In the center of the 
forehead an oval pear! of lustrous hue spar- 
kles, and on the fingers are rings set with 
diamonds, sapphires, and rubies. 

The subterranean passages of Jerusalem, 
where the children of Israel hid themselves 
when the plundering invaders arrived, 
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up nearly one-half the population of Jeru- 
salem and conduct much of its business, 
The Jews here spéak several languages, al- 
though Hebrew is now one of the three offi- 
cial tongues—Hebrew, English and Arabic 
—and has already to some degree super- 
seded the others. The difference between 
the Hebrew, the Yiddish and the Jewish 
language is very distinct.” 
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Market Place in front of the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem 


seemed musty and dank. These dark pas- 
sages showed ingenuity in subway construc- 
tion, with just a suggestion of the mole-like 
main traffic lines of New York. 

While drinking something called “fruit 
juice,” I met a Zionist hailing from London. 
He had several relatives in New York and 
Chicago, and as we chatted he told of his 
work in the many colonies that his organ- 
ization has built up. 

“The Jews are coming here from all over 
the world and they have only begun to ar- 
rive,” he told me. “Up to the time of the 
Armistice, in 1918, the Jews were not al- 
lowed to remain in the Holy Land. They 
might make a short visit, but if they over- 
stayed, the consul representing their coun- 
try was notified by the Turkish authorities 
to tell them to move on. It was the Ameri- 
can consul who broke this custom and re- 
fused to inform several Jewish men and 
women from America that they were no 
longer desired. He declared that it was 
against the law and custom of the nation 
he represented. After that other consuls 
fell into line. Now the Jewish people make 


Most of the meat in Jerusalem eaten by 
Mohammedans and Christians is kosher 
Jewish meat. The Jews maintain the only 
important abattoirs in the city and gladly 
slaughter the animals of their Christian 
and Moslem neighbors in order that they 
may be sure of having only strictly kosher 
food for themselves. 

My Jewish friend conducted me to the 
top of a new dwelling on the outskirts of 
the city. From here I gazed over the house- 
tops of which one reads in Holy Writ. That 
afternoon there seemed to be something of 
a deep solemnity overhanging the city, in 
the panorama spread out below. The old 
Tower of David, built ages before the time 
of Christ, stood like a sentinel, and the 
domes of mosques mingled with the spires 
of churches. In the far distance in one 
direction was the great wilderness, never 
conquered. In the foreground was _ the 
house where Pontius Pilate lived at the 
time of the trial. In another direction was 
the harvest field where an American reaper 
was laying low the golden grain and I could 
see the men in the fields. Close by, Arabs 
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were plowing up the land with rude, rustic 
plows drawn by camels. They insist the 
horses walk too fast and that camels are 
more adapted to their pace. 

Beyond and all about were the hills of 
Judea, for Jerusalem is built upon a plateau 
and the side hills. The climate is similar 
to that of Washington, D. C., and they have 
to watch out for unexpected “Inauguration 
day” blizzards in March. A few years ago 
they had a real American Christmas with 
plenty of snow—but no Christmas trees. 

Jerusalem has been on the boom and is 
increasing in population. The newer dwell- 
ings of yellow limestone are more comfort- 


able and cheerful than the older houses. In ° 


some respects they could be said to resemble 
the colorful Spanish homes of Florida. 


* * * 


In Jerusalem the work of Nathan Strauss, 
the eminent American philanthropist, is 
evident. There are several of his so-called 
soup kitchens in various parts of the city. 
Although visitors call them by that name, 
they are in reality relief stations where the 
veneral health as well as the food supply of 
che needy of the Holy Land are provided 
for. No one now goes hungry in the Holy 
City. About seventeen hundred people are 
‘ed and looked after every day in these 
havens endowed with the funds received 
from the rentals of a half-million dollar 
building in New York City. Three times 
Mr. Strauss has visited Jerusalem and Pal- 
estine. On his latest visit he made a care- 
ful inspection of the strictly non-sectarian, 
and non-racial relief stations established 
through the warmth of feeling and gener- 
osity of his great American heart. The ap- 
preciation shown him by the poor of Pales- 
tine and Jerusalem is most gratifying to 
his countrymen. 5 

Long years ago Nathan Strauss believed 
that Jerusalem would some day become the 
great religious educational center of the 
world. Almost every modern religion in 
some way has a contact in the Holy City. 
Some of the dreams of this devout man 
have been realized in the Hadassah School 
of Nurses. The University of Palestine is 
already functioning in various parts of Je- 
rusalem and the Holy Land, and work has 
already begun upon buildings which will 
soon be ready for occupancy. 

A thoroughly competent faculty of Jew- 
ish and Christian professors from all parts 
of the world have volunteered their services 
to the new institution. Professor Einstein, 
of “Relativity” fame, was one of the first 
to enlist and will be an important member 
of the teaching staff. 

From the humble beginning initiated 
here in Jerusalem it is hoped will come the 
dawn of a new era of permanent world 
peace. There is nothing so conducive to in- 
ternational amity and peace as intelligent 
religious education. Wars in the past have 
too often resulted from the conflicts of re- 
ligion. Permanent peace necessitates a mu- 
tual understanding and coérdination of re- 
ligious faiths. There is nothing so likely 
to bring about this sympathetic toleration 
a8 a jointly administered university with 


biblical study a component part of the cur- 
riculum. Such study can be carried on to 
good advantage in Jerusalem—a fitting 
place for international friendship to crys- 
tallize. Jerusalem still remains a source 


and center of the religions of the world. 
A trip to Jerusalem would not be com- 

plete without visiting a Jewish “Shool,” or 

synagogue. Here I found that the Hebrews, 


in every part of the world. Long as the 
Jews have been alienated from the Holy 
Land, they have kept up their hope of some 
day rebuilding the Temple and returning 
to their former homeland. 

At sunset when the first star appears the 
Jewish day begins. Our Saturday is the 
Jewish Sabbath, and it is also the holy day 
of the Moslems. The Jews desist from 


a ; _ The Garden of Eden on the Tigris 
Tradition points to this spot as the site of the original Garden where Eve picked the 
apple that has caused so much trouble in the world 


like the Mohammedans, permit nothing but 
the human voice to be heard in their houses 
of worship. The tolling of bells, or music 
of any kind, other than the age-old chants 
of the choir, is banned. Devout old men, 
dressed in their white robes and black, 
tight-fitting skull caps, rocked themselves 
back and forth in their holy fervor, now and 
then kissing the hem of their garments, or 
tapping themselves on the chest with their 
doubled fists. Everyone prays aloud, and 
stands up during the greater part of the 
service. It is an impressive sight when the 
cupboard in which the Torah or Holy Scroll 
is kept, is unveiled, and the sacred sheepskin 
scroll withdrawn. It is wound on ornately 
carved rolls, the ends of which project 
through the holes in the top of its cloth 
covering. These wooden projections or 
knobs are of large size and covered with 
jewels. It is raised reverently high in the 
air that all might see it. From all parts of 
the synagogue the members of the congre- 
gation make their way to kiss its holy, em- 
broidered covering. There was more re- 
spect and veneration shown to that parch- 
ment than I had ever before seen given to 
an inanimate object. The service, con- 
ducted in the ancient Hebrew, came to a 
close in the usual way, with a prayer for 
the restoration of Palestine. This prayer 


is a feature of the Jewish religious service — 


their labors and business from Friday even- 
ing until Saturday night. Consequently, 
business in Jerusalem is a sort of continu- 
ous performance. Some of the booths are 
closed on Saturday, some on Sunday—but 
Monday morning Jew, Christian, and Mo- 
hammedan and all the Gentiles are back on 
the job trying to make up for the time 
spent in devotions. 

On my return to the hotel I could see the 
pools of Saloam which furnish the water 
supply for the city of Jerusalem. These 
pools are ancient in name, but recent in con- 
struction. Many such modern construction 
schemes have been undertaken. There is 
already a plan afoot to dam the waters of 
the Jordan and develop water power as the 
river passes on its way from Galilee to the 
depths of the Dead Sea, which may make 
electric light as common and cheap as at 
Niagara Falls, and fulfill the first command 
in Genesis— 

“Let there be light!” 

When I finally reached the Allenby Hotel 
I was as tired as any of the other fellow- 
pilgrims from far-off lands. Out of my 
window I looked upon the evening star, sig- 
nalling like the Almighty message of the 
Star of Bethlehem two thousand years ago. 

The gorgeous galaxy of the Milky Way 
was as a lighted boulevard from Jerusalem, 
the Golden, and the jeweled throne of God. 
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“Brick Tops” Prove a Brilliant Band 


An Orchestra of Girls—with Red Hair—from many states proves one of the most popular Orchestras 
of the country, providing vivid and stirring music that pleases music lovers from 
coast to coast 


QUARTER of a century ago it was 

A considered the height of impropriety 
for a girl to play a wind instrument. 

You have all heard the old saying “A Whis- 
tling Girl, etc.,” well, playing a wind instru- 
ment was considered just about as bad; but 
the world does change. There are scores of 
girl bands all over the country drawing 
good money, but I especially want to tell of 
one super-unit, the “Brick Tops” one of the 
greatest girl’s band extant. Their story of 
success reads like fiction. Only two short 
years ago they were organized by Charles 
Green. They started playing local clubs 


and banquets in Indianapolis. and their suc- . 


cess was immediate. Soon the “whole town 
was talking” of the Red Heads. It does not 
take long for local fame to spread to na- 


By CLAY SMITH 


tional and so much in demand became the 
services of this organization that the ever 
alert manager augmented his little band to 
fourteen members which were recruited 
from New York to California and in March, 
1927 the “Brick Tops” started their first 
trans-continental tour, heading the big time 
vaudeville circuits. Since their start they 
have worked continuously and in the past 
100 weeks they have played to over two and 
one-half million paid admissions. They 
have appeared in the Palace—New York 
City’s finest theatre—twice in the past year. 
They were kept working twenty-two weeks 
in the leading theatres of New York City 
without leaving the city, and last week they 
were the feature on one of the biggest 
vaudeville bills in Philadelphia which made 


the seventh week they had played there in 
fifteen months. Here is the personnel of 
this organization with instruments played 
and their home towns: 


Claudia Peck—Violin and Manager—Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Ruth Hutchins—Violin and Harp— 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Audrey Hall—Violin and 
Saxophones—Tacoma, Wash.; Betty Schofield 
—Saxophone—New York City; Valeria Even- 
son—Saxophones—Milwaukee, Wis.; Nellie 
Vimond — Saxophones—Toledo, Ohio; Alice 
Miller — Trumpet and Cello — Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Orrel Johnson — Trumpet — Cedar 
Rapids,, Iowa; Roberta Noe—Trombone—Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Peggy Price—Sousaphone nd 
string bass—Des Moines, Iowa; Marjorie 
Schobel—Piano and Soprano Prima Donni— 
Lincoln, Neb.,; Mitzi Bush—Drums, Chicago, 
Illinois, Mabel Morey—Banjo and Guitar— 
Los Angeles, Cal., and Bobbie Grice—Direc- 
tress, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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You will note nine states are represented 
in the above roster with the Hoosier State 
leading with three members. In this per- 
sonnel of the “Brick Tops” are nine Uni- 
versity Graduates, eight of whom play 
piano, and seven of the membership play 
three or more instruments. 

Bobbie Grice, the dynamic and versatile 
leader is perhaps the youngest professional 
orchestra conductor in America. She is 
only 21 years of age, yet she plays piano, 
clarinet, and drums, beside being a good 
dancer and singer—and she does them all 
well. Miss Grice has personality plus. She 
is richly endowed with that indefinable 
something which Elinor Glyn has seen fit to 
call “It”? and recently she started a nation- 
wide controversy through the press by say- 
ing that she selected Fourteen Red Heads 
to play in her band because she has found 
that—while Blondes and Brunettes could 
play the soft, dreamy moonlight music—to 
play the unadulterated red hot modern jazz, 
girls with red hair possessed the fiery tem- 
perament needed. 

Then she is always introducing new ideas 
and novelties into the program. For in- 
stance, one of the high lights is the way she 
puts on the famous song: “On the Road to 
Mandalay.” She uses an elaborate arrange- 
ment of this well-known composition treated 
in an unusual way. A big introduction— 
then the theme started by the saxophones, 
supplemented by intermittent brass figures, 
with a srong rhythmic background—the 
melody soon shifts to the brasses for change 
of color—and then back to four clarinets— 
with the violins augmenting the effect with 
a running staccato obligato. The number 
closes with a full orchestra richly harmon- 
ized with a colorful ending. 

When the tired business man is slowly 
recovering from the effect of this number 
he is bombarded with another musical sen- 
sation in the person of Miss Orrel Johnson, 
the very petite Miss who plays the most dif- 
ficult solos on cornet. She is not over five 
feet tall and doesn’t look a day over sixteen. 
She is introduced by the leader and before 
she has completed the cadenza to Herbert 
Clark’s famous fantasia on “Carnival De 
Venice” you realize you are listening to one 
of the world’s virtuosi. She goes through 
these very difficult variations as near like 
the great cornetist who wrote them as any- 
one I have ever heard attempt it. 

Miss Johnson has two things which are 


py’s brown eyes looking through the chink 
beyond the British muskets, her gaiety bub- 
bled over in song. It was, however, not the 
song which her guests would have selected, 
but the original and rustic version of “Yan- 
kee Doodle.” 

Much jesting ensued, over a project to 
make the old woman change her tune to 
“God Save the King.” During the merriest 
ot the wordy war, Nancy slipped a musket 
out to Tempy. Presently the sergeant rose 
and came toward her with a glass of her 
own home made muscadine wine in his 
hand, swearing that he would make her 
drink the king’s health in it. She put her 


most important for a soloist to succeed— 
unusually fine tone, with a rich singing 
quality and unlimited technique. Her in- 
tonation, phrasing, and execution of this 
most difficult cornet solo are faultless. After 
hearing her it is easy for one to understand 
why John Phillip Sousa pronounced Miss 
Johnson, “the finest lady cornetist he had 
ever heard,” and also why such a well 
known authority as Mr. Rerig, trum- 
peter of the Philadelphia Symphony, 
should marvel at this little lady’s tal- 

ent. If you could hear the ovation 
accorded Miss Johnson each day after 

the rendition of her solo you would 
never again doubt the ability of a 
vaudeville audience to recognize and 
appreciate the best in music and real 
artistry. 

I must not forget to mention an- 
other artistic climax in the program 
of the Brick Tops. The irresistible 
Miss Grice tells the audience in a de- 
lightfully informal way that they feel 
that no program is complete without 
at least one composition of the late 
Victor Herbert, and that they will 
offer as a tribute to his memory his 
“Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life.” It is 
in this rendition that the real excel- 
lence of the Brick Tops is shown. This 
is usually heard in vocal form—they 
have made of it a miniature sym- 
phony. The interest never lags, 
but keeps progressing in steady con- 
tinuity to the glorious climax at the 
end. They employ almost every form 
of instrumentation and music device, 
which produces a constant change of 
rhythm, tempo, and tone coloring 
throughout the entire number. Instruments 
used for these effects, and which are not 
used in any other numbers of their pro- 
gram, include celeste, chimes, vibraphone, 
harp, four baritone saxophones, and voices. 
The contrast secured by employing the 
above instruments with the regular orches- 
tral instruments, together with their execu- 
tion of same, makes this number a master- 
piece. 

* * * 

An analysis of the “Brick Tops’ ” success 
can be summed up as follows: An exacting 
musical standard, unusual arrangements, 
constant improvement of individuals and 
sections of the orchestra, daily rehearsals, 
and the fact that they are selling music, 


Continued from page 346 

hands behind her back, closed her lips in de- 
fiance, and, even while he was making the 
attempt—during the laughing disorder con- 
sequent upon it—slipped another musket out 
to the girl’s waiting hands. This left three, 
but one of them Mistress Nancy desired to 
have for her own use. 

The sergeant had gone back to his seat. 
The company, full fed, was beginning to 
look about, when Nancy picked up the third 
musket to pass it out after the other two. 

“Hold!” yelled the sergeant, leaping to 
his feet. “ ’Ware the woman! She’s tam- 
pering with the guns!” 

He made as though he would have sprung 


rather than a vaudeville act. Every little 
detail of their playing is carefully scruti- 
nized in every concert, which has earned for 
them this comment by Charles D. Isaacson, 
famous New York Critic: “Without ques- 
tion the outstanding girl orchestra in 
America.” 

I think the phenomenal achievement of 


Bobbie Grice, Leader of the “Brick Tops” 


The Brick Tops has plainly demonstrated to 
every mother in America that girls can 
make good on band and orchestra instru- 
ments. Hence, I say it is certainly worth 
while for any girl or boy to study music. 
There are hundreds of such organizations 
of a somewhat lesser caliber filling positions 
over the country, or traveling the big cir- 
cuits of vaudeville. Besides drawing down 
fine salaries—much more than they could 
hope to get with the same amount of ability 
in other lines—they are also seeing the 
world and enjoying the broadening and ed- 
ucational experience of travel. So, I say to 
all doubting Thomases: Study the achieve- 
ments of the “Brick Tops” as I have set 
them down above. 


When Nancy Hart Quiled Down 


upon her, then stood rooted to the spot, in 
the very act of preparing to spring; for 
Nancy, whose abilities with the weapon 
were well known, had levelled one of their 
own muskets, set her feet upon the other 
two, and dared them all to come on. 
Temperance, of less stern mold than her 
mother, brought her captured guns to the 
door and attempted to assist in covering 
the British. There were five of the sol- 
diers, and three civilians. In spite of 
Nancy Hart’s tremendous reputation, in 
spite of her control of the situation, there 
was little hope that these two women could 
hold the eight men in check for more than 


Continued on page 366 
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“Pa, what is a rare volume?” asked Clar- 
ence. “It’s a book that comes back after 
you have loaned it,” replied Pa. 


* * * 


A distinguished professor is so absent- 
minded that his family is always apprehen- 
sive for his welfare when he is away from 
them. 

Not long ago, while making a journey by 
rail, the professor was unable to find his 
ticket when the conductor asked for it. 

“Never mind, professor,” said the con- 
tor, who knew him well. “It will be all 
right even if you never find it.” 

“No, it won’t, my friend,” contradicted 
the professor. “I’ve got to find that ticket. 
I want to know where I’m going.” 


* * * 


As Usual—The ceremony will close with 
the sinking of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
New York Times. 


* * * 





Explorer: Just to show you the advance 
of civilization—in the past the Eskimos 
used to eat candles for dessert. 

Old Lady: And now, I suppose, they eat 
electric light bulbs ?—Life. 


* * * 


A minister, in addressing his flock, be- 
gan: “As I gaze about, I see before me a 
great many bright and shining faces.” Just 
then eighty-seven powder-puffs came out.— 
Capper’s Weekly. 





* * * 
Next Best 
Aged roué: “Doctor, what can I do to 
make myself feel as young and frisky as 
other folks my age?” 
Doctor: “The best thing that I can think 
of would be to give up wine, women and—” 
Roué: “That’s enough of that, doctor, 
what’s the next best thing?” 


* * * 


Discontented 
Nice old lady to begging tramp: “But, 
my good man, I can’t see how you can be 
content to walk around on the streets and 
beg for a living.” 
Tramp: “Well, madam, I’m not. 
the time I’ve wished I had an auto.” 


Many 


x x * 


American Mutual Magazine 


Mother: “Jessie, the next time you hurt 
kitty I am going to do the same thing to 
you. If you slap it, I'll slap you. If you 
pull its ears, I’ll pull yours. If you pinch it, 
I’ll pinch you.” 

Jessie (after a moment’s thought): 
“Mamma, I'll pull its tail.”—Life. 


Counsel (cross-examining prejudiced wit- 
ness): “I suggest that Mrs. Giggins is ana- 
thema to you.” 

Witness: “Then you suggests wrong. It’s 
only my friends that I calls by their Chris- 


tian names!” 
* * * 


Takes What’s Left.—First Man: “Your 
daughter Maud takes after her mother, 
doesn’t she?” 

Second Man: “Yes—that is, if there’s 
anything left in my pocket.” 


x * * 


“Thankful? What have I got to be 
thankful for? I can’t even pay my bills.” 

“Why, man, be thankful that you are not 
one of your creditors.”—Montreal Star. 


* * * 


The judge was questioning an elderly col- 
ored woman who had witnessed a street 
fight. 

“You say,” said the judge, “these men 
were quarrelling before the fight began. 
What did they say?” 

“Oh! dey was callin’ each other some aw- 
ful names, some terr’ble names.” 
“What were these names? 

they call each other?” 

“T don’t remember ’xactly. Only dey was 
callin’ each other what dey is.” 


What did 


* * *% 


Here’s Your Hat.—Bore (listening to 
gramophone record): “Awfully good one, 
that. What is it?” 

Girl: “ ‘Show me the way to go home,’ I 
hoped it would appeal to you.” 


* * * 


Leads the Grand March.—‘‘Well, boys,” 
said Uncle Dick, “how are you getting on at 
school?” 

“I’m first in arithmetic,” Jackie replied. 

“I’m first in spelling,” said Bobby. 

“Fine! Now what are you first in, Tom- 
my?” 

“T’m first on the street when it is time to 


go home.” 
* * * 


The inspector was paying a hurried visit 
to a slightly over-crowded school. 

“Any abnormal children in your class?” 
he inquired of one harassed-looking teacher. 

“Yes,” she replied, with knitted brow, 
“two of them have good manners.” 


* * * 


Thinks He Does.—The Sister: “Captain 
Randall proposes in this letter. I wonder if 
he really loves me—he’s only known me a 
week.” 

The Brother: “Oh, then, perhaps he 
does!”—The Humorist. 


Stuffed Dates.—Bob: “Did you fill your 
date last night?” 

Matt: “I hope so. 
sight.” 


She ate everything in 
* * * 


Try Chloroform.—Pretty Nurse: “Every 
time I take the patient’s pulse, it gets fas- 
ter. What shall I do?” 

Doctor: “Blindfold him!—London Every- 
body’s Weekly. 


* * * 


Sign seen on a Boston shoe repairing 
shop: 

“Pedal ligaments artistically illuminated 
and lubricated for the infinitesimal remu- 
neration of ten cents per operation.” 

This will be a blow to those who claim 
that the English language is degenerating 
into a hodge-podge of vernacular. 

Incidentally, a free translation of the 
above is: 

“Shoes shined, Ten Cents.” 


* * * 


A friend was visiting a newly married 
couple, and examined with interest the new 
furniture. Said the friend, “What well- 
chosen furniture you have—each room in a 
different period. This living room, I see, 
goes back to Louis the Fourteenth.” 

Said Mr. Newly-Wed, who had found this 
set particularly uncomfortable, “You're 
wrong. It goes back to Sears Roebuck the 
fifteenth.” 

* * * 

Sunday School Teacher—“‘We — should 
never do in private what we would not do in 
public.” 

Bad Boy—“How about taking a bath, 
teacher?” 

* * * 

The Bum’s Rush.—‘Sam, are you ever 
fired with enthusiasm?” 

“Yessah! from every job I tackles.”— 


Camera Fun. 
* * * 


“Is he a good rabbit dog?” inquired the 
hunter, after inspecting the animal. 

“T’ll say he is!” the dealer replied with 
pride. “You should have see the way he 
went after my wife’s new sealskin coat!”— 
American Legion Monthly. 


* * * 


Inebriate (boarding a street car) : “Shay, 
are you the conductor of this ’ere car?” 

Conductor: “Yes, sir.” 

Drunk: “Well, conduc’ me to a sheat.”’ 

* * * 

“T advertised that the poor would be made 
welcome in this church,” said the vicar to 
his congregation, “and as the offering 


amounts to ninety-five cents, I see they have 
come.” 
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“Our Jim”’—A Biography 


Some new chapters concerning the stirring adventuresome early career of Hon. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor in the Cabinets of three Presidents—Harding, 


From 


his time in what Maeterlinck has 

called “The Spirit of the Hive.” 
That philosopher said, “Bees succeed only 
by working for the good of other bees. A 
single bee separated from the hive is abso- 
lu-ely helpless, yet a whole hive of bees has 
a creat and well-defined purpose and intel- 
lirence.” It has been said that the labor 
question is more harmoniously worked out 
by the bees than by humans, because their 
in ent and interest is co-operation. 

The Civilian Rehabilitation Act 

passed by Congress in 1920 gave to 
the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
ca‘ion the responsibility for the pro- 
motion of the program in the country, 
ar the implied respon- 
sil ility of assisting the 
States in the establish- 
ment of standards for 
the work. It was just 
like Jim Davis to follow 
up the results and keep 
track of individual cases 
to see how it worked out, 
and he not only corre- 
sponded with many of 
the ex-service men, but 
visited them in person 
while at their work to 
see how they were get- 
ting on. Direct results 
was his objective. 


Dis believed more than any man of 


* * * 


EW economists, historians, modern or 
ancient, have ever told the complete 
story of the beginning and rise of 

wages, or has ever taken the trouble to find 

out,” said Jim Davis while munching his 
simple sandwich lunch. One of the leading 
men of today, H. G. Wells, has written an 

“Outline of History of the World,” and in 

all the hundreds of pages in his history he 

has just four references to labor. Indeed 
the working man, his daily life, his troub- 
les, his aspirations, and the part he has 
played in creating the world we live in, has 
never been seriously considered until quite 
recent days. Never before in the long rec- 
ord of human life has the worker enjoyed 
such power as he has today. Power brings 
responsibilities in its use, and in all his 

Plans for betterment of labor conditions 

Jim Davis insisted that we must look ahead 

as well as look back. This painfully-won 

progress of the centuries is a heritage that 
mist be passed on. The work must not 
stcp at this point if based upon honor, 
eqiity and human sympathy with all con- 
ce:ned, refusing to misuse a power or take 
un lue advantage of any individual or 
Situation. 


Coolidge and Hoover 


One of the things which Jim Davis has 
stood for consistently all through his career 
has been the saving wage for American 
working men. It is a position which has 
cost him considerable difficulty in maintain- 
ing at the time, for his attitude was criti- 
cised frequently by those who hold that the 
living wage is all the demand for labor will 
stand. Many times has Secretary of Labor 
Davis called the attention of the employers 
to the condition of things which would re- 
sult if there were only a saving wage in- 









A Group of Graduates of Mooseheart Who 
Made Their Own Dresses 


stead of a living wage paid to working-men. 
A living wage would rent a shelter. It 
would satisfy the pangs of hunger. It 
would even clothe him in some meager 
fashion. But if these bare necessities rep- 
resented all the purchases of the forty-two 
million gainfully employed in the United 
States, what would be the effect of the pres- 
ent industrial and commercial status of 
America? What would be the market for 
automobiles, gasoline, pianos, phonographs, 
radios, telephones and thousands of other 
appliances if none but the wealthy could 
afford them? A survey of sales statistics 
is conclusive evidence as to who constitutes 
the purchasers of these things. The fact is 
that those things which at one time were 
considered luxuries only to be enjoyed by the 
rich have become the possession, seemingly 
the necessities, of the modern worker’s life. 

Davis knew the most dependable signers 
of the Declaration of Independence were 
men and women who were free of debt. He 
had learned that thrift made a “free 


the book “Our Jim” by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


citizen.” 

From the beginning Jim Davis felt the 
very liberty and independence of the individ- 
ual depended on a saving wage. If the living 
wage only means an income required for 
subsistence—even on the basis of our own 
standard—this is not enough for the Am- 
erican wage-earner—he must have a haven 
of hope. The millions and millions of dol- 
lars invested in automobiles alone were not 
earned by the living wage. That fact is 
true of a thousand other articles in the life 
of the American workmen. The sav- 
ing wage in its application to the pur- 
chase of automobiles does not reflect 
alone a single transaction. It requires 
iron and steel to build the cars, and 
ore and coal to produce 
the steel. Davis discov- 
ered through his statis- 
tical department that the 
consumption of coal 
would be decreased fifty 
per cent by the discon- 
tinuance of the saving 
wage. He gathered the 
facts and reached this 
conclusion: 

“Not only is the pur- 
chasing power of the 


workman increased by 
the saving wage, but 
when enabled to save 


some of his earnings, 
the element of discon- 
tent is removed and the 
of his productive power en- 


efficiency 
hanced. His savings in the bank make just 
so much more capital to be loaned to men 
of vision who have new enterprises to be 


started employing more labor. Giving the 
saving wage by the manufacturer is not 
charity; it is selling products. Not only 
that, but it is bringing the working man’s 
brains into business. The American work- 
ingman is making things for other work- 
ingmen to purchase. The saving wage en- 
lists a whole new investing intelligence in 
the nation’s business, at the same time re- 
cruiting the purchasing power, which means 
continuous buying and selling and a more 
permanent prosperity.” 

Considering the social aspect of the sav- 
ing wage, there would be, Davis is con- 
vinced, far less unrest if every worker had 
in a safe deposit vault a few bonds or a few 
shares of stock in a reliable business 
corporation. To purchase these he must be 
paid a saving wage. This makes the work- 
er a partner in industry, a hustling insider, 
where before the same worker might have 
been a dissatisfied and disgruntled outsider. 
An example of that situation is shown in 
the upheaval in other countries. He has 
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gathered some new incentive to work and 
urges thrift and hard work upon his fellows. 
By making him a real co-partner he can be 


a ; 
 «, 


Interior of the Roosevelt Auditorium 


converted from a hostile employe into a 
man working for himself as he stimulates 
the business of industrial America and helps 
expand a market for agricultural products. 
As Secretary of Labor, Davis continued 
recommending the saving wage as a long 
step toward conciliation in many of the dis- 
putes arising between worker and employee. 
Being able to look at the question from 
all sides, Davis has been regarded as a great 
conciliator, and it is because he uses com- 
mon sense methods which have been the 
outcome of experience as a worker, he has 
knowledge of the needs and desires and 
strivings of the average working man. 

In season and out of season 
he urged in public speech and 
private utterance that our 
present ideals and standards 
can only be maintained 


A Demonstration on Graduation 
through the saving wage as a standard of 
compensation for the American working- 
man. 

“Point out a country of low wages and I 
will show you a poor country. Show me a 
country that pays good wages to its work- 
ingmen and I will show you a prosperous 
country. The United States has already set 
a new standard of wages for labor and 
gained power and prestige as a nation of 
unparalleled labor standards. This hard- 
won triumph in improving working condi- 
tions for the workingmen has been a 
struggle. It must not stop at this point.” 

Thomas Paine has said, “The prosperity 
of any commercial nation is regulated by 


the prosperity of the people. If they are 


poor, she cannot be rich; and her condition, 
be what it may, is an index of the height of 


y 4 


the commercial tide in other 
nations.” 

The magic seven-year cycle 
of a new era for labor continued 
during his administration in the 
cabinets of Presidents Harding 
and Coolidge. The history record- 
ing the evolution of American 
labor conditions in the trying 
times following the war recorded 
some enduring achievements 
and benefits while “Jim” Davis 
was Secretary of Labor. 

* * * 

N the Potomac Park section 

of Washington, in a “tem- 

porary” war building with 
beaver board walls, minus prac- 
tically all the luxuries of ordin- 
ary public offices, is a Bureau 
which means much to children in the United 
Statcs. Entering the plain but cheerful 
room, the Chief feature one observes in 
the way of adornment is a row of serv- 
iceable charts and reports on the walls 
covering nearly every phase of child 
welfare. The beaver board partitions 
are decorated with bright colored draw- 
ings which reveal the work of experts 
in the investigation and study of the 
human sciences. A national vision of the 
nation’s future through child life is por- 
trayed graphically in schedules, planned as 
accurately as the chemist in the laboratory 
conducts his tests, carrying on with an in- 
domitable spirit a research work that is of 
vital consequence. 

The bureau secures its facts first hand 
in city slums, in pioneer communities 
where trails are few; mountain regions 
where transportation 
is on horseback, on 
foot, or not at all; in 
the great fields of the 
West, the mines of 
the East; the oyster 
and shrimp canneries 
of the South; the 
juvenile courts of 
great cities—in short, 
anywhere which is al- 
most everywhere that 
the problems of chil- 
dren exist. All this 
comes within the hori- 
zon of the bureau ac- 
tivities. 

What these experts discover concerning 
the conditions of children throughout the 
length and breadth of the country is re- 
turned to the Bureau. There it is prepared 
for its proper study and consideration for 
improvement or correction. A _ constant 
stream of communication continues be- 
tween these workers and the agencies en- 
gaged in field work in the interests of 
children all over the country, as well as be- 
tween the Bureau and the _ individual 
specific cases in hand. The trail of the 
little gray pamphlet to some far-off mother, 
perhaps homesteading in a country where 
such improvements as telephones, doctors, 


Evening 


or nurses are unknown, is far-reaching in 
results. : 

The Bureau receives one hundred thous- 
and letters a year, involving every sort of 
query. “Shall I give my baby castor oil?” 
writes one mother. “Please send me your 
book, ‘Infant Care’ in Greek,” was another 
request which arrived, written in the large, 
round writing of a school girl. “We can 
read English, but our mothers can only 
read Greek. We will be pleased if you will 
send us a Greek book so they can read it 
their own selves.” 

Secretary Jim Davis came into office just 
in time to crystallize a system of vital 
helpfulness for the children of the country. 
It was owing to his keen personal interest 
in this work that he was enabled to bring 
about effective results. His continuous 
concern in child welfare and child edvca- 
tion was the outcome of a career devote: to 
human problems and their solution with too 
much theoretical speculation before sume 
action was taken in meeting every situa’ ion 
with constructive assistance. 

Without healthy, happy, and rightly «du- 
cated and trained children, this ultin ate 
goal of a great nation is impossible. ‘he 
Children’s Bureau must do really effec ive 
work in helping to prepare the childrer of 
the country for life’s work and life's 
destiny, armed with ideas and objectives, 
even if it projects a somewhat revolut on- 
ary system of education in some directions. 

One of the essential and effective weliare 
measures of the past decade is the Matern- 
ity and Infancy Act, popularly known as 
the Sheppard-Tower Act, which Presicent 
Harding signed on November 23, 1/21. 
Under its provisions the system of Federal 
aid long since accepted as necessary for the 
improvement of agricultural and animal 
husbandry, was extended to the protection 
of motherhood and infancy. The Child- 
ren’s Bureau is the administrative agency 
designated by Congress to co-operate with 
the States in reducing the unnecessarily 
high death-rate among mothers and babies. 
Forty-five states and Hawaii have accepted 
the provisions of the act, and each State 
has originated and carried out its own 
methods of work. In some States the Fed- 
eral money made possible the first child 
liygiene work in the State and in others it 
greatly stimulated the appropriation made 
by the State Increase in the number of 
physicians and of public health nurses has 
made possible direct educational service to 
mothers through “well baby” and prenatai 
conferences. The birth registration area 
has been extended, midwives have been en- 
rolled and supervised, and the popular 
methods of moving pictures, exhibits, and 
correspondences courses have been utilized 
and made it: possible to reach great nim- 
bers of women in this general educational 
work. 

In the meantime “Jim” Davis was !ak- 
ing a tour of the States, keeping in person- 
al touch with his work all over the country 
from the Lakes to the Gulf and from <oast 
to coast. 

It was natural that on his desk n 
were frequent reports concerning the ¢ »era- 
tion of the Maternity and Infancy Act 
which adopts the principle of Feder aid 
in the field of public health in prac’ cally 
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the same way that it has been used in the 
fields of vocational education, agricultural 
extension and good roads. The purpose of 
the act is purely educational. No bounty or 
benefit may be given to any mother, neither 
may money be spent for lands or building. 

In all the work carried on under the Act 
the effort has been to promote public 
health education and the awakening of such 
local and individual interest in the program 
that the work, once initiated, will be car- 
ried on by the local community itself. 

As a nation the United States is liberally 
supplied with physicians (one to every 7&5 
population), but there is a great concentra- 
tion, not only of medical men, but particu- 
larly of specialists, in our large cities. In 
many regions of scattered population 
women are unable to secure a _ physician 
even to attend the birth of their babies, not 
to mention prenatal and _ postnatal at- 
tendance. 

[t was natural that since taking charge 
ot the Labor Department, Secretary Davis 
s}ould bring close to the public mind the 
se’t of work that lay so close to his heart, 
ai 1 the Children’s Bureau count on him as 
ore friend who does more than merely 
seve as its titular head. 


& x * 


N addition to health and educational ac- 
| tivities in connection with the adminis- 

tration of the Maternity and Infancy 
Act, there have been other very effective 
ca\upaigns undertaken by the Bureau which 
indicates the determination of making the 
Anierica of the near future a nation of for- 
ward looking and upstanding men and 
women. 

\ll of these newer proj- 
ects have been especially 
dear to the heart of the 
Secretary of Labor as his 
chief interest has the gar- 
nering in of the children 
for a bigger, better, hap- 
pier, healthier America of 
the future. The chief 
secrets of science, the chief 
wealth of the world, the 
best knowledge of experts 
—all of these things he in- 
sisted, in an official state- 
ment, ought to be turned 
toward the creation of a 
better world for children, 
who will, in their turn, 
make it a better place for 
the great struggling mass- 
es of humanity. Not sym- 
pathy alone, nor science 
alone could do the work, 
but a combination of the 
two go a long way toward 
eliminating some vexatious 
problems that confront every national ad- 
ministration. 

Studies of the administration of mother’s 
pension laws, making possible home life for 
dependent children, and of methods of plac- 
Ing out children in family homes have 
formed the basis of detailed information 
pulished during the past five years or now 
I press, which will be of practical assist- 


ance in improving methods of care in these 
Progress is being made in develop- 
ing a plan whereby national statistics of 


fields. 


delinquency may be secured. 
The figures which are now 
available have been analyzed 
and indicate that the general 
impression of an alarming in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency 
was not founded on fact. 
Studies have been made of 
child dependency in rural 
areas and of methods of State 
care that have been fruitful 
in results. 

It is found that dependent 
children in one State were in 
many cases placed in farm 
families on indenture con- 
tracts, under which boys and 
girls as young as nine or ten 
were working literally as un- 
paid servants to earn their 
board “and keep.” The report 
of this study furnishes read- 
ing as interesting as a story by Charles 


Dickens, and sometimes as distressing. For 


instance,— 

“In one case a boy convalescing from 
pneumonia was placed out on contract to do 
farm work. In another case a boy of four- 
teen was indentured and_ stayed ten 
months in a home doing chores, being con- 
sidered too sick to attend school, he was 
finally returned to the State school and 
then sent to a sanitarium, where he died. 
A girl of fourtten, who worked as nurse- 
maid, cook, and laundress in her indenture 
home and attended school irregularly, was 
not sent to church or Sunday-school be- 





State Commissions for the study and re- 
vision of child welfare laws have been ac- 
tive in sixteen States and the District of 
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Columbia since 1921. The Children’s 
Bureau has co-operated with these commis- 
sions by furnishing information concerning 
laws and methods of administration and 
making field investigations at the request 
of the commissions of certain States, 
especially those of North Dakota, Georgia, 
and Pennsylvania. The activities of many 
commissions have resulted in greatly im- 
proved legislation in many States for the 
protection and care of children. 

Looking back over the years between 
1920 and 1927, the advances made during 
those years may be summarized as follows: 

In 1920 the birth registration area in- 





A Group of Executives at Mooseheart 


cause, her foster mother said, ‘Her mind 
was distracted from her work enough at 
school as it was.’ A boy of nine, indentured 
on a farm, did chores, carried wood and 
hoed; one day he left a gate open and was 
whipped so severely, he ran away. Neigh- 
bors found him hiding in an apple tree and 
his body black and blue from the blows 
received.” 


cluded only twenty-three States and the 
District of Columbia. Today the birth 
registration area includes forty States and 
the District of Columbia. The Children’s 
Bureau has co-operated with other agencies, 
both public and private, in securing this 
result. ; 

Seven years ago eighty-six out of every 
thousand babies born alive died during their 
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first year. In 1926 only seventy-three out 
of every thousand babies died. In other 
words, about 23,504 babies are saved today 
who, had they been born in 1920, would 
have died before their first birthday. The 
Children’s Bureau has been accorded na- 
tional leadership in the efforts, both State 
and local, to reduce this death-rate. 

In 1920 only thirty-five States had de- 
partments dealing with child health. Only 
nineteen States had created a commission 
to study and revise children’s laws. Today 
all States have special bureaus, dealing with 
child health. In more than half of the 
States there are divisions dealing especially 
with dependent, neglected, or delinquent 
children which have been organized either 
as independent administrative units or in 
the State departments of welfare or chari- 
ties. Thirty States, the District of Colum- 
bia and Porto Rico have had official organi- 
zations for the study and revision of child- 
welfare legislation. 

In 1920, forty States had “mothers’ pen- 
sions” laws providing for public aid to 
mothers with dependent children who other- 
wise would have to be taken from their 
mothers and placed in institutions. Today 
forty-two States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia have such laws. 

The picture of the mother’s constant con- 
cern in the health of her children all over 
the country was in the mind of Jim Davis 
when he was in conference concerning plans 
for bettering the health of American chil- 
dren. 

ns * x 


ATURALLY Jim Davis has always 
taken a deep interest in child educa- 

tion, for he remembered vividly his own 
boyhood struggles for an education, but 
child education became a more vital sub- 
ject than ever when he came to Washing- 


ton. Although he went to work at an early 
age and did not have the advantages of well- 
to-do children in the way of an early edu- 
cation, the lack was supplied by a religious 
mother and by the Sunday-school that more 
than made good for the secular instruction 
of which he was deprived. 

“I have no regret today that long before 
any other training became available to me, 
I learned the lessons of the good old Book, 
and through the guidance and interpreta- 
tion of a religious mother grew to reverence 
and place a high valuation upon the old 
family Bible. The result of that training 
has helped and comforted me; it has given 
me the right inspiration when I needed it 
in later experience, for which I shall always 
be grateful.” 

And he is never ashamed of the honest 
poverty of those early days. In his own 
naive way he informs us: 

“IT remember as a youngster we lived in a 
company house for which we paid $3.50 a 
month, and in the winter we had to keep 
warm under the blankets in sleeping rooms 
without fire.” 

There was the warmth of family affec- 
tion in that household and impressions that 
crystallized into a fixed purpose in the mind 
of little Jim to see that children were help- 


ed: in gaining their rightful inheritance of 
education. In 1915 he married Jean Roden- 
baugh of Pittsburgh, who has been his 
helpmate and adviser and the mother of 
five lusty, rugged children—James, Jane, 
Jean, Joan, Jewell—whose given names all 
begin with the magic “J” which stands for 
“Jim,” the father, and “Jean the mother. 
In spite of all his activities, the companion- 
ship of his own little ones and the cheeri- 
ness of his household, whether living on the 
broad acres or surrounded by the 1,400 
children at Mooseheart, or in the Capital, 
he is searching for practical methods in his 
unflagging interest in child education and 
training. 

Jim Davis has ideas about children and 
concerning the education of children that he 
has evolved after years of working with 
them, knowing them, and loving them. It 
would seem that there is need in the country 
of a radical change in sane general methods 
of child education. Some of the newer 
methods which he believes are more suited 
to the children of the present time have been 
tested in the Mooseheart school. The suc- 
cess of the work there has resulted in ex- 
tending the plans elsewhere through public 
and fraternal institutions. It is in point to 
mention these things in connection with the 
Children’s Bureau, because they indicate 
why “Jim” Davis—the Secretary of Labor 
—considers the Children’s Bureau of the 
Labor Department so necessary in educat- 
tog the people to bring children into the 
world under improved conditions, and look 
after the babies when they have arrived in 
a scientific fashion, and to teach them those 
essential things about health and hygiene 
that it is necessary for mothers as well as 
the children to know, as they grow in years. 
Prepared through a system of right educa- 
tion, the battle is half won if the home in- 
fluence is co-operating with the schools. He 
had ever before him the object lesson of 
his own family, which vitalizes his sugges- 
tions and precipitates prompt action. 

Practical evolution of the human being is 
uppermost in his mind. It harks back to 
the fundamental law of selection, how to 
eliminate useless knowledge and save time 
in learning how to make a selection of what 
was of useful purpose. Why teach children 
unnecessary things, for mere tradition’s 
sake, because former generations have been 
taught that way? Why not teach them 
some of the fundamental things of life 
along with the regular curriculum? Take, 
for example, the State of Wisconsin, with 
the motto, “Every Wisconsin girl educated 
for intelligent motherhood,” which has, as 
a result of work, inaugurated a ten-hour 
course in infant care in pre-high school 
grades of the public schools and is training 
its normal school pupils to give these 
courses. New Hampshire provides a moth- 
er’s course in home economics classes in 
some high schools. Indiana has given more 
advanced courses in maternal and infant 
hygiene in eighteen out of her twenty 
colleges (the remaining two had previously 
had work of this sort). These instances are 
illustrative of this phase of the work that is 
now going on. Davis would go still further 


and educate young men for 
fatherhood. ; 

Why not demonstrate the necessity and 
value of kindness and sympathy in a class 
room? The basic purpose of education 
sometimes seems lost sight of, because of 
so much to be covered to “suit the college 
entrance requirements” or to “gain so many 
points.” The child receives from his as- 
sociation with school an unmasticated col- 
lection of facts, more or less imperfectly re- 
membered, on a bewildering variety of top- 
ics, few of which have a very definite rela- 
tion to the later problems of everyday life. 
The definite objective of eliminating self- 
ishness would be one desirable goal to reach 
in all true educative systems. “Jim” Davis 
has been trying out some such plans in his 
school at Mooseheart, with concrete results, 
proving that the child will respond to in‘lu- 
ences teaching unselfishness and the funda- 
mental virtues—as they do in arithmetic— 
on concrete examples that require an an- 
swer from the pupil. The old trite saying, 
“As a twig is bent, so the tree is inclined,” 
is as true today as it has proven to be in ‘he 
past. 

Sympathy can be strengthened by exer- 
cise, and the child is quick to learn «he 
lesson. Eternal watchfulness in guid'ng 
natural impulses and developing funda- 
mental virtues that later become habits in 
life is one of “Jim” Davis’s pet notions con- 
cerning child education. A hard-heaced, 
common sense that comes first with an 
appreciation of what we have, what we «an 
get, but most of all, what it means to share 
it with others when it will do good to others. 
Kindly emotions are so easily excited and 
cultivated as selfish emotions if parents at 
home co-operate with teachers. A child is 
rendered less wilful by arousing in it a fel- 
low feeling with the desires of others. This 
was a part of a great philosopher’s belief 
and one in which Jim Davis has a great 
deal of faith. If a grasping, hard-hearted 
boy is to be humanized, he must have what- 
ever germ of better spirit that may be in 
him developed. These were some of the 
lessons that Jim Davis learned in the school 
of his own experience, where the happiness 
of his childhood was a reality despite the 
hard-knocks which helped much to develop 
a kindly thought of others. 

The work at Mooseheart has been particu- 
larly praiseworthy from the fact that the 
founders could not vision the future when 
the country would reap the profit. It isa 
great man who works for posterity and ex- 
pects few results in his own generation. A 
man may “lay down his life for his friend,” 
for his community, or the State, but it is 
building with foresight when a man works 
for the betterment of his race. The best 
things we do are often those done without 
knowing the reason why—that stands ‘e 
test of a real virtue in which the spectre of 
selfishness does not appear. There «re 
schools where the habit of unselfishness 15 
unconsciously taught in kindergarten «nd 
continued on to graduation day. Tha° is 
why Jim Davis feels that there is still 
much to be done in the field of Cuild 
Education. 


intelligent 
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T has been said that many worth-while 
] associations and. movements serving 

mankind today are fostered by men, 
who, in earlier life experienced the sacri- 
fices and hardships that they later try to 
help others avoid. The life and work of 
J. E. Smith is a case in point. 

Deprived in his early years of the means 
for an education he set out to acquire one 
at all odds. No work was too menial—no 
job too insignificant for him so long as it 
tcok him nearer his goal. While the other 
boys were enjoying the shady “swimmin’ 





James Ernest Smith ‘ 
President of the Nat'l. Radio Institute 


hole,” Jimmy Smith spent his time picking 
blue-berries, which sold in those days for 
seven cents a quart, or doing piece work in 
a shoe factory and, later, in a box factory to 
buy his books and pay tuition. He felt like 
he was getting in the “white collar” class 
when he landed a job firing a locomotive one 
summer to earn the following year’s room 
and board! 

These years of hard work and frugality 
earned for him a college education—a de- 
gree in Electrical Engineering which was 
supplemented by special training in the Ra- 
dio laboratories of Westinghouse. But the 
road he had travelled was a rocky one and 
left a deep impression on him. And, as a 
result, he came through with a resolution to 
help others who find themselves in similar 
circumstances. 

When I recently saw Mr. Smith in his 
office at the National Radio Institute on 
beautiful 16th Street down in Washington, 
I knew that the resolution he made in his 
boyhood days had been realized. His 
dream had born fruit. He has devoted 
many of the best years of his life to build- 
ing up a system of practical home study 
Radio training that men might equip them- 
selves in their spare time for fuller, happier 
and richer lives. “I’ve often thought about 
the disadvantage under which I would have 


Building Up a Radio Institute 


J. E. Smith is devoting his life in home study of radio training and has established The National Radio 
Institute and has students from all over the world 


By HAL JOHNS 


gone through life,” he said, “if I had failed 
to get an education. We see men every day 
surrounded by opportunities that can’t be 
taken advantage of because they are not 
equipped to handle them. More than any- 
thing else, it is that sense of duty to others 
which has encouraged me in my efforts in 
adult education.” 

Aside from the satisfaction in knowing 
that the practical value of this system -of 
training to his students is very substantial, 
the greatest source of pleasure to Mr. Smith 
is the ever increasing circle of friends his 
work has gained for him. 

He has students in practically every town 
and city in the United States. Many are in 
Canada, Mexico and South America. They 
work in factories, steel mills, mines, shops, 
on farms, on ships at sea—in fact every- 
where. They are found all the way from 
Alaska to the Cape of Good Hope. 

There are few pictures in our work-a-day 
world more pungent with romance than this 
—the picture of several thousand men in as 
many different parts of the world laying 
aside their tools or any work they may be 
engaged in, and burying themselves in their 
Radio lessons and experiments for the few 
spare moments they can muster. They are 
satisfying that inner yearning that every 
normal man has to grow in mental stature 
and knowledge—to acquire special training 
that they may improve their positions in 
life and share in the richer experiences that 
increased knowledge brings. 

“The contact that is made through my 
students’ lesson papers and correspondence 
often ripens into some of the finest friend- 
ships you can imagine,” Mr. Smith asserted. 


“The very nature of our system means that 
we must infuse our personalities into our 


lessons and letters. One who has not had 
the experience cannot realize the pleasure 
that comes in meeting many of these men 
years later. Many of ‘my boys’ (as Mr. 
Smith calls them), stop in frequently and 
visit me in Washington. After all,” he 
added, “I’d rather try to help a young man 
start out in life prepared for it, or help 
some older man find his right place in life’s 
work—I’d rather help these men be happy 
and successful than do anything I know of.” 

Second only, perhaps, to his desire to be 
a teacher and friend to others, Mr. Smith’s 
unbounded enthusiasm and faith in the fu- 
ture of the science he teaches is responsible 
for the success he is having in the field of 
adult education. His whole philosophy of 
Radio and the part it is to play in the world 
of tomorrow is permeated with a strain of 
idealism. He refuses to regard Radio as a 
thing of business and commerce alone. His 
is a new concept that is refreshing—yes, 
compelling! I had never once dreamed of 
it masquerading in a new role, for I had 
thought of Radio only as a play thing—a 
source of entertainment. Here it is—it’s 
worth thinking over: 

“We hear a great deal about the world 
peace these days. Disarmament confer- 
ences and outlawry of war treaties are sub- 
jects of every day discussion. They are all 
right, but world peace must come as a result 
of mutual understanding and trust. World 
peace must be a state of mind before it can 
be a reality. Now here is where Radio 





comes in—I believe that Radio is one of the 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 
poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


The Massachusetts Congressman and World 
Traveler contends that ‘“‘Thanatopsis” is the 


Real Heart Poem 


The first American to fire a shot against the 
Austrians! After war was declared by the 
United States, George Holden Tinkham, at 
Cape de Argine, had the distinction of follow- 
ing his country’s command with a promptness 
that won him a decoration, but that he re- 
fused for constitutional reasons. A man is 
often great from what he eliminates from life. 

The live-wire Massachusetts Congressman 
was born in Boston in 1870, a graduate of 
Harvard College and of Harvard’s Law 
School. He took the progressive steps that 
led him to his position at the Capital, where 
he is serving on the important committee of 
Appropriations. Those steps started with 
the Massachusetts Bar, led on to the Common 
Council, the Board of Aldermen, and then 
the Senate, and finally election to the sixty- 
fourth to seventieth Congress. 

This simple statement of a man’s going for- 
ward has much more in it than the cold fact. 
To go on in polities is to think in an orderly 
way, act with wisdom and walk squarely. 
Added to that, ambition and vision lead on. 

The immortal work of William Cullen 
Bryant, which the poet produced at the age 
of seventeen, holding its deep philosophy of 
life, is the poem chosen by Congressman 
Tinkham out of his memory book. Many 
have given this poem and it seemingly proved 
that great truths, accepted in youth, remain 
indelible. Often quoted and familiar to all, 
the poem needs little repetition—only as it 
contains lines peculiarly dear to those who 
cherish it. 


All that tread the globe are but a handful to the 
tribes ; 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Or, lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon and hears no sound 

Save its own dashings—yet the dead are there; 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have lain them down 

In their last sleep; the dead reign there alone. 


So shalt thou rest; and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone; the solemn brood of care 
Plod on; and each one as before, will chase 

His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their enjoyments and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. 


* 7 . * 


So live that when thy summons come to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To the pale realms of shade where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death 

Thou go, not like the quarry-slave at night 
courged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 


By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the draperies of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


* * * 


LORADO TAFT 


The Eminent Sculptor finds Inspiration in 
Keats’ Poem describing the Beauty of a Grecian 
Urn 


I became prophetic. I said, “Of course 
Lorado Taft, the sculptor, has found beauty 
unsurp assed in Keats’ ‘Ode to a Grecian 
Urn’.”” My prophecy was fulfilled, for he 
insisted that no poem had ever seemed quite 
so beautiful to him. 

Receiving medals has been a pleasant ex- 
perience—one is tempted to say habit—with 
this Professor of Art, lecturer and sculptor. 
The Designer’s Medal of Chicago Exposition 
and of Buffalo, the gold medal at St. Louis 
from the Board of Art Advisors of Illinois, 
and the honors of the National Commission 
of Fine Arts of Washington are among the 
awarded recognitions of his genius. 

Mr. Taft was born in Elmwood, N. J., in 
1862 and when he was graduated from the 
University of that state, he studied abroad at 
the Beaux Arts and under French influence— 
becoming in time Instructor of Arts in 
Chicago. 

One of the present enthusiasms occupying 
the seculptor’s mind is that of the possible 
construction of an Historie Museum of Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture in Chicago. It is a 
wonderful vision and seemingly quite sure of 
becoming an actuality. In one of his pamph- 
lets Mr. Taft says: ‘‘There is hardly a school 
child in Chicago who has ever been privi- 
leged to see reproductions even, of the mas- 
terpieces of art. It is also true of University 
students. They read and study about them 
and hear endless talk about the treasures of 
civilization, the inheritance of the ages, but 
they never see them.”’ 

The remedy of this, so Mr. Taft suggests, 
lies in the creation of a vast museum similar 
to the Trocadero collection in Paris. With 
a mind so alive to the necessity of beauty in 
the world-beauty as a possession of the people 
and with the knowledge of all the best art 
treasures of antiquity and the present age as 
well, it is natural that the enduring beauty 
of Keats’ lines, as well as that of the Grecian 
urn, should influence one whose passion is 
that of art in expression. 


Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 

Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 

Sylvan historian who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme, 

What leaf fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals or of both 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 

What man or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
Whar mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter; therefore ye pipes play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but more endeared, 

Pipe to the spirit, ditties of no tone. 

Fair youth beneath the trees thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare. 

Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Tho’ winning near the goal; yet, do not grieve, 
She cannot fade, tho thou hast not thy bliss 
Forever wilt thou love and she be fair. 


It is a temptation to quote all the many 
ways in which Keats plays back and forth 
upon his theme, applying it to life, but the 
closing lines sum the burden of his though:,— 


When old age shall this generation waste 

Thou shalt remain in midst of other woe 

Than ours; a friend to man to whom thou says 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty’”’—that is all 
Ye know on earth or all ye need to know. 


* * * 


MRS. CARL AKELEY 


The Eminent Advisor to the American Mus: um 
of Natural History gives us a Heart Thrii! in 
Three Lines accredited to Browning 


Hearts are dust, 
Hearts’ love remains, 
Hearts’ love shall meet thee again. 


To me that quotation, given by Mary L. 
Jobe Akeley, held a real story. It spoke of 
loss and the conviction that love is immortal: 
it spoke of hope beyond the veil; but it 
seemed to breathe something more, knowing 
as I did the experiences in the life of Mrs. 
Akeley. I knew that her husband’s death 
occurred while they were conducting an ex- 
ploring party on the slopes of Mt. Mikeno, 
one of the high voleanoes of the Kivu, and 
that Mrs. Akeley buried him there and with 
bravery beyond telling went on with the sci- 
entific investigation at an altitude of 12,500 
feet and so made it possible to get the mate- 
rial and background for the Koodoo group 
of the Akeley African Hall in the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York. 
Those experiences outrun romance in fiction. 

Previous to her marriage Mary L. Jobe 
had conducted extensive independent explo- 
rations in the Canadian Northwest—ten in 
number—where a high peak of the Canadian 
Rockies is named for her—‘‘Mt. Jobe.” 

This educator and explorer was bor: in 
Tappan, Ohio, in 1886. She was a student 
at Bryn Mawr and Columbia; afterward a 
teacher of history at Hunter College. She 
has organized a camp for girls at Mystic, 
Conn. 

In recognition of her successful work in 
completing what Mr. Akeley had. been com- 
missioned to do in the Pare National Albert. 
and of her services to science in the colony of 
the Belgian Congo, Mrs. Akeley was aw. rded 
the Cross of the Knight of the Order o the 
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Crown by a representative of the King of the 
Belgians. 

Those who look for romance in the lives of 
the great see more than an intellectual enthu- 
siasm in her persistent work in completing 
Mr. Akeley’s work on Mt. Mikeno and later 
in the Great Rift Valley; they see the emo- 
tion that is expressed in her selection of a 
favorite poem. One believes it is such lives 
that induced George Klingle to write the 
poem that has been a solace to the many, 





















If some hand is quite still 

That we loved and kept in ours until 

It grew so cold 

If all it held hath fallen from its hoid, 

And it ean do 

No more, perhaps there are a few 

Small threads that it held fast 

Until the last 

That we can gather up and weave along 

W th patience strong 

In love. If we can take 

Bu: some wee single thread, for love’s sweet sake, 
nd keep it beaten on the wheel 

\ trite longer; feel 

The same thread in our hands to add unto and hold 

Uniil our own be cold, 

We may take heart above the wheel and spin 

With weak hands that begin 

Wi ere those left off and going on 

Grow strong. 




























































* * * 
NORMA TALMADGE 


The Well-beloved Star of the “‘Movies”’ gives Us 
“The Voyage of Life’ as Her Favorite 


























Down through the ages persons have en- 
deaved themselves to millions and turned the 
greit tide of wealth to themselves all through 
an indefinable quality which we call ‘‘person- 
ality.” No adequate definition of this qual- 
ity has been given, but its power is easily 
recognized. 

Some years ago a little girl in Brooklyn 
attended the famous Erasmus Hall. Pretty, 
intelligent and winsome, yet Norma Talmadge 


































































































4 hardly prophesied that in a few short years 
of her name would be known the country wide 
I: and abroad as well. With the laudable de- 
it sire to become self-supporting, she sought, 
- at the age of fourteen, the near-by Vitagraph 
i studios. Her talent was at once recognized 
th and she immediately came into prominence 
se through her delightful impersonations. 
a Norma Talmadge was born in Niagara 
a Falls in 1897 and attained stardom while in 
ith her teens. That popularity has never suf- 
es fered diminution, and now in the spoken 
500 word renewed honors are coming to her. All 
te- | 2long the way she has contributed a sense of 
up beauty to the world and made many of the 
on commonplaces of existence take on a new 
ork. glamor. In her costume and period plays 
‘on. (She has daily portrayed age-old emotions as 
robe [ Well as giving her plays educational value. 
ales Sheer dynamic foree, character, intuition 
» in 20d sincerity all enter in for the making of a 
dian Steen favorite, but when I asked for a fav- 

orite poem, Norma Talmadge gave four lines 

in ‘tat seemed to me to hold at least one of the 
ent Secrets of her success. 

da The lines were written by Theodore Chick- 
She "ne Williams and called “The Voyage of 
stie, Life - 

Life 's a voyage. The winds of life come strong 

k in Fron every point; yet each will speed the course 
om Birt “> steady hand when tempests blow 

po Cans: keep thy course aright and never once let go. 
rded One fancies that Norma Talmadge has 

the ever given up the pursuit of her vision and 














hard work, the adulation of the public, suc- 
cess, fame, and a great fortune has never 
turned her head. Art first has apparently 
been her motto and her character strong 
enough to resist the erosion of success and 
admiration. 

The exuberant, humorous Constance Tal- 
madge and Mrs. Buster Keaton are sisters 
of the star and these three generously accord 
to their delightful mother all reason for their 
advancement. 

Miss Talmadge has run the gamut of emo- 
tional characterizations and her versatility 





Norma Talmadge 


is shown by contrasting her “‘Kiki’’— a ramp- 
ing girl of the street—with her touching 


“Camille,” into which play she brought so 
much beauty. 
* * 
JOHN S. McGROARTY 


The Famous Poet, Author and Playwright of 
California discovers a Heart Gem in an Arizona 
Poem 


“The heart-breaking sweetness of the poem 
In Old Tucson has haunted me ever since [I 
read it, years ago. No other poem has ever 
taken its place in my memory.” 

In that answer by John S. McGroarty, 
author of “The Mission Play,” I became ac- 
quainted with a delightful poem that had 
evaded me and had never been one of my 
mental possessions. It was from the pen of 
Sharlot M. Hall, the Arizona poet. 

I knew the well-stored mind of Mr. Me- 
Groarty and how much he has done to reveal 
the beauties of the West—especially of Cali- 
fornia—through his prose and verse. Espe- 
cially convincing is his delight in the land of 
winter roses, when one knows that Pennsyl- 
vania is his native state, although he lived for 
some time in Los Angeles. His home at 
present is Tu Junga. 

Plays have been an enthusisasm in his 
creative writing and success followed his 
work, “Babylon and La Golondrina,”’ which 
is a drama of California. Possibly as a result 


of his education at the University of Califor-- 


nia, he wrote a most understanding and com- 
prehensive work, ‘‘California:Its History and 
Romance.” He also found good material in 
Wyoming and produced ‘‘Poets and Poetry 
of Wyoming Valley.” 

“In Old Tucson,” with its lyrical move- 
ment, is a poem that carries the mind back to 
the life and the atmosphere that is fast disap- 
pearing as the wheel of time slowly turns. 








In old Tucson, in old Tucson, 
How swift the happy days ran on. 

How warm the yellow sunshine beat 
Along the white caliche street. 

The flat roofs caught a brighter sheen 
From fringing house leeks thick and green, 
And chiles drying in the sun; 

Splashes of crimson ’gainst the dun 

Of clay-spread roof and earthen floor; 

The squash vine climbing past the door 
Held in its yellow blossoms deep 

The drowsy desert bees asleep. 


By one lone wall, at one shut gate, 
The dusty roadways turned to wait; 
The pack mules loitered, passing w here 
The muleteers had sudden care 

Of cinch and pack and harness bell. 
The oleander blossoms fell, 
Wind-drifted flecks of flame and snow; 
The fruited pomegranate swung low, 
And in the patio dim and cool 

The gray doves flitted round _ pool 
That caught her i image lightly a 

The face that fades across a Seol 


In old Tucson, in old Tucson, 

The pool is dry, the face is gone. 

No dark eyes through the lattice shine, 
No slim brown hand steals through to mine; 
There where her oleander stood 

The twilight shadows bend and brood, 
And through the glossed pomegranate leaves 
The wind remembering waits and grieves; 
Waits with me, knowing as I know, 

She may not choose to come or go— 

She who with life no more has part 

Save in the dim pool of my heart. 


And yet I wait—and yet I see 

The dream that was come back to me; 
The green leek springs above the roof, 
The dove that mourned alone, aloof, 
Flutes softly to her mate among 

The fig leaves where the fruit has hung 
Slow purpling through the sunny days; 
And down the golden desert haze 

The mule bells tinkle faint and far;— 
But where her candle shone, a star; 
And where I watched her shadow fall— 
The gray street and a crumbling wall. 


* * * 


MABEL HERBERT URNER 
The Author of “Helen and Warren” keeps 
Goethe’s Lines always on Her Desk 


Out of all the varied styles of expression in 
creative work, such as that of writing, what 
is called the ‘‘intimate’’ touch seems to find 
a wider audience. And so it is that thou- 
sands of readers who follow the life of ‘‘Helen 
and Warren” have learned to love the author 
and to think of her as “Helen,”’ clothing her 
with the personality of the character. 
‘‘Helen”’ has become the intimate friend of a 
vast number of women, and in Warren, no 
doubt, the masculine mind has sympathized 
with foibles, smiled at idiosynerasies, and, 
possibly, recognized weaknesses. The char- 
acters really live, move and have existence. 

Considering the life and success of the 
author of these interesting and very human 
characters, one is struck by the fact that the 
writer (Mrs. Lothrop Colgate Harper) has 
“stuck to her bush” and has not been lured 
into other fields, which is a plan most ap- 
proved by the gods. To climb your Olym- 
pus alone and perfect your one treasure is to 
receive the reward. 

In her charming rooms in Gramercy Park, 
this slight, ultra-refined woman turns out her 
characterizations—never falling below the 
standard of vivid story telling, consistent 
delineation, and faultless construction. Not 
that other fields were not open to her, for 
while much younger she showed her stride, 
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as it were, by writing for all the leading maga- 
zines, Winning a prize in the famous Collier 
story contest—a great achievement, consid- 
ering the judges and the thirty thousand 
stories submitted. Literary offers are turned 
aside and this ‘‘story specialist”” goes on giv- 
ing her vast constituency just what they love 
and look for. That is surely success. 

‘Always I keep on my desk the lashing 
incentive of this verse,” said the author, 
quoting her favorite lines, “this and William 
James’ essay on reserve powers have helped 
to goad me on—an unfailing stimulant when 
the mind rebels.’”’ May not these lines hold 
the very secret of success? They come from 
the pen of Goethe in “Faust”: 


Lose this day loitering—’twill be the same story 
Tomorrow—and the next more dilatory; 

Then indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting o’er lost days; 

Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute 
What you can do or dream you can,—begin it. 
Courage has genius, power and magic in it. 
Only engage and then the mind grows heated— 
Begin it, and the work will be completed. 





One likes to picture the painstaking author 
following that admonition and feeling that 
far over eleven hundred stories—perfectly 
chiseled in style—without the superflous “‘he 
said” and “she said,” have met the deserved 
reward. 

Method and system enter into the discrim- 
inating stories of 1,500 words turned out 
each week and Mrs. Urner has allowed us 
glimpses of her weekly labor. Dictaphone 
filing cases, clipping cabinets, card indexes, 
are to be found in her studio as well as the 
best authorities on English, synonyms and 
Roget’s ““Thesaurus.”” The arrogance and 
egotism of Warren, his exasperating cock- 
sureness, Helen’s feminine delinquencies and 
amusing makeshifts are thus not vague hit- 
or-miss pictures, but carefully wrought epi- 
sodes that are always consistent. 

With her terse writings in mind one almost 
forgets that the author is also a famous col- 
lector and that in her yearly trips abroad she 
“pokes about’’ London and continental cities 
for the treaures that adorn her artistic home. 
Samplers—over eighty represenative of vari- 
ous countries, have been secured and cata- 
logued for museums. This is a “traveling 
collection,” frequently loaned for exhibition 
purposes. 

The adventures of Helen and Warren in 
European countries might serve as a traveler’s 
guide for even Soviet Russia has been visited, 
and in foreign cities quaint little discoveries 
of settlements and nooks outside the beaten 
track have made their journeys quite in- 
forming. 

The name of Mabel Herbert Urner spells 
“industry” as well as real talent, and if one 
must place the finger upon the very source of 
her achievements, it would rest upon “seize 
this very minute,’ and again upon the ad- 
vice of Goethe—adopted as a daily reminder 

“what you can do or dream you can 
begin it.” 

* * * 
CORDELL HULL 
For Many Years Congressman from Tennes- 
see, quotes William Knox’s “Oh, Why Should 
the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud?” 


“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud?” That first line of an old poem was 


given me by Congressman Cordell Hull, and 
turning back the leaves of an old book, I 


found that I turned the leaves of memory 
when I used to listen to a few of the verses 
set to music and sung as a hymn in the mod- 
est little church of long ago. 

I thought it possible that the Congress- 
man might, too, have been influenced by 
vague memories rising from early manhood 
and twining themselves about the poem. 
The spirit of that verse is not cheerful only 
perhaps in the thought that all must share 
the same destiny—a destiny that loves com- 
pany. William Knox wrote the lines some- 
time before 1825, when he died. 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud 
Like a swift-flitting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scattered around ‘and together be laid 

As the young and the old, the low and the high 
Shall crumble to dust and together shall die. 


The child that the mother attended and loved 
The mother that infant’s affection who proved, 
The husband and mother and infant who blessed 
Each, all are away to that dwelling of rest. 


* * * * 


So the multitude goes, like the flowers or weed 
That withers away to let others succeed, 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


* * x * 


For we are the same things our fathers have been, 
We see the same sights that our fathers have seen; 
We drink the same stream, we feel the same sun, 

We run the same course that our fathers have run. 


* * * * 


’Tis the wink of an eye; ‘tis the draught of the 
breath 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud, 

Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


Thus did Congressman Hull voice his 
thought that temporal things should not 
receive the emphasis of our thought. It is 
another reminder of what old Epictetus said: 
“Tt is not things that affect us, but our 
thoughts about things.” 

Congressman Cordell Hull came to his 
office in Washington by the well-trodden 
path of the law. He came from the state 
that has furnished many good statesmen— 
that of Tennessee, where he was born in 1871. 
Admitted to the Bar in his own state, he 
followed in the rotation of office and public 
preferment to the House of Representatives, 
the Judicial Court, the 60th Congress, and 
was re-elected to the 68th and 70th. He is 
a member of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee and chairman of the National Execu- 
tive Commission. During the Spanish War 
he turned from politics to answer the call of 
his country and became a Captaion of Co. H, 
Fourth Infantry. His home is in Carthage, 
Tenn. 

* * * 


FRED CARLOS FERRY 


The President of Hamilton College reminds Us 
of a Gem from the Pen of Rudyard Kipling 


I asked the president of Hamilton College, 
Dr. Fred Carlos Ferry, to name some great 
poem that had moved him, intellectually or 
emotionally. Without hesitation he de- 
clared himself among those who find a gem 
from the pen of Rudyard Kipling. 


TO THE TRUE ROMANCE 


Thy face is far from this our war, 
Our call and country-cry. 

I shall not find Thee quick and kind 
Nor know Thee till I die. 

Enough for me in dreams to see 
And touch Thy garment’s hem, 

Thy feet have trod so near to God 
I may not follow them. 


Through wantonness, if men profess, 
They weary of Thy parts, 

F’en let them die at blasphemy 
And perish with their arts. 

But we that love, but we that prove 
True excellence august, 

While we adore, discover more 
Thee perfect, wise and just. 


Who holds by Thee hath heaven in fee 
To guide his cross thereby, 

And knowledge sure that he endure 
A child until he die; 

For to make plain that man’s disdain 
Is but new Beauty’s birth, 

For to possess in singleness 
The joy of all the earth. 


* * * * 


O Charity, all patiently 
Abiding wrack and scaith, 
O Faith, that meets ten thousand cheats 
Yet drops no jot of faith! 
Devil and brute, thou dost transmute 
To higher lordlier show 
Who are in sooth that lovely Truth 
The careless angels know. 
* «© * * 

Yet may I look with heart unshook 

On blow brought home or missed, 
Yet may I hear with equal ear 

The clarions down the List. 
Yet set my lance above mischance 
And ride the barriers, 
Oh, hit or miss, how little ’tis 
My lady is not there! 


It is gratifying to learn that one whose 
work is to instruct young men in their forma- 
tive period and by example direct the ideals 
of youth, holds so high an ideal and interpre- 
tation of the word “romance.” 

Dr. Ferry knows every phase of college life. 
He was born in Braintree, in the sturdy old 
state of Vermont, and like many others of 
her ambitious sons he turned toward college, 
attending Williams and Harvard University, 
becoming a fellow of Mathematics and later 
attaining his Ph.D. at Clark University. 

As an instructor of Latin, Greek and mathe- 
matics—that noble three that are supposedly 
as difficult as any branch of study, Professor 
Ferry has seen a vast army of young men 
learn the qualities that fit them for the strain 
and struggle of life. He has helped them 
glimpse a purity of thought as set forth in 
his favorite poem,— 


Who holds by Thee hath heaven in fee 
To guide his cross aright. 


Face to Face with Presidents 
Continued from page 343 

their cud—they had been good bossies—they 
had not stayed up late. There was a light in 
the window and mother was waiting for me 
—I felt something was coming— bu’ she 
merely smiled when I started to explai: and 
said, “‘Here, take this candle, go to bed «uick. 
Good-night, dear.” 

Well, mothers have a way of saying zood- 
night that lingers with cherished mem: ries— 
that even transcends remembrances of Presi- 
dents. ‘‘Good-night, dear’’ echoes or dow! 
through the years. 

(Quartet sings chorus “‘Good-night’ from 


*“Martha’’) 
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Making Pictures by the 
Millions 


for the Pageant and for the municipality of 
Atlantic City. Their circuit camera pictures 
of each year’s crop of Bathing Beauties have 
been displayed all over the country and 
abroad. They are the official photographers 
for every beach front hotel in Atlantie City, 
and have done the same service for every 
eonvention, year after year, that has come 
to hold its meetings at the resort. 

That brings us to another popular line in 
which the Atlantic Foto Service is exten- 
sively engaged—photographing notables on 
the Strand and Walk. Their camera men 
earry Graflex “‘actiln cameras,”’ and any day 
you can see them snapping a bevy of pretty 
girls or “holding up” a pleased celebrity from 
out of town. These pictures, by syndicate 
and direct mail, go to.every American news- 
paper and many publications abroad. There 
is no kind of publicity better than “picture 
publicity,” and as Atlantie City draws upon 
the world’s most famous people for its year- 
round clientele, there are always plenty of 
targets for the camera men to shoot at, and 
plenty of chanees for placing the resultant 
piciures in the news markets of the world. 

ack of the very businesslike partnership 
of Abe and Brownie is a fine friendship that 
has weathered all the storm and stress of hard 
but suecessful years. They’re both young 
mei yet, and some day hope to make as many 
dollars as they have pictures. As it is, they 
haven’t done so badly, but they still work 
seven days a week and about a day and a half 
every day. Sometimes they go in for canes 
and spats, but never high hats. They’ve 
done a lot of work and had a lot of fun, but if 
there is one thing they’re proud of more than 
another that they have accomplished in their 
seventeen years of association, it is that they 
have “put Atlantic City’s picture in- the 
paper.” Which anybody who has eyes must 
concede to be the truth. 


Continued from page 345 


An Allegorical Drama of Life 
Continued fron page 344 


to fulfill my mission. 
to render service.” 
Judgment says: “Justice, Opportunity 
has rendered the decision of the jury. 
And Opportunity and Ambition go 
through life serving humanity and are 
happy, making other people happy. Several 
times through life, while trying to spread 
Sunshine and happiness, Opportunity and 
Ambition knock at the door of Dilatory. 
And in our imagination several years 
have elapsed. We find ourselves in a beau- 
tiful park. It is spring. We sit on a bench 
under the shade of the green foliage and 
we hear the soft purr of a motor car. We 
look in the direction from whence comes 
the sound and see in the distance a limou- 
Sine approaching, and as it draws nearer 
We readily see that it represents a fortune 
Within itself. 
nd lo! as we look, we see a man step 
with a palsied motion from the green turf 
to the graveled road. He is attempting to 
cross; the great car is bearing down upon 
him. He staggers and reels. We hear the 
honk, honk of the automobile horn as the 
Owner makes every effort to warn the pe- 


Allow me, therefore, 




















Thousands of improvements 


in central office equipment in 5 years 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE last five years there 
have been hundreds of im- 
provements of major impor- 
tance in telephone central 
office equipment in the Bell System, 
and lesser improvements by the 
thousands. Improvements have been 
made in switchboard cable, in relays, 
in cords, in condensers, in selectors, 
and in the development of new and 
better materials for all kinds of equip- 
ment used in the central offices. 
These improvements have not 
only helped to meet the steadily 
increasing complexity of telephone 


destrian of the danger. 
feet! 


We arise to our 
We hear the brakes squeak, but too 
late! Too late! The inevitable will hap- 
pen. The staggering form gives up. He 
raises his hands as though to stop the im- 
pact and falls in the track of the car. There 
is a thud, thud, as the wheels pass over the 
body. The car stops. The door is opened 
from within and there steps forth a man 
followed by a beautiful woman. Their faces 
are familiar and then a little girl alights, 
and as we behold her we wonder, Can such 
beauty be possessed by mortal beings? But 
before we can learn who she is, there alight 
three more whom we easily recognize as 
Punctuality, Reason and Judgment. And, 
seeing them, we know that the first ones to 
alight from the car are Ambition and Op- 





requirements. They also make 
possible the high-speed service 
which is eliminating delay from 
the personal contacts pe bates 
anywhere in the United States, 
whether they be separated by three 
floors of a building or three thousand 
miles of country. 


There is no standing still in the 
Bell System. Better and better tele- 
phone service at the lowest cost is 
the goal. Present improvements con- 
stantly going into effect are but the 
foundation for the greater service 
of the future. 


_! 


portunity. Service is behind the wheel, for 
he has been their chauffeur through life. 
Reason beholds the form on the ground and 
Judgment says: “At last Dilatory has met 
his fate. He has been run down by the car 
of Progress.” 

Hearing these words we look at the car, 
and lo! on the front is written the sign, 
“Progress.” 

As the woman stoops and gathers into 
her arms the beautiful child, the question 
is asked, Who is she? 

Judgment answers, “She is the offspring 
of Ambition and Opportunity, who have 
traveled down the path of life with Punctu- 
ality, Reason and Judgment, rendering ser- 
vice to all they meet and her name is “Suc- 
cess.” 
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Building Up a Radio Institute 
Continued from page 361 


greatest agencies for creating this state of 
mutual understanding and confidence that 
has ever been placed in the hands of man. 
Radio waves recognize no political bound- 
ary. Radio will make neighbors of all na- 
tions. When the peoples of one country 
learn the songs, speech and customs of other 
nations—when Austrians, Danes, French, 
Greeks, Russians and others learn that they 
have problems, aspirations and ideals in 
common with their neighbors of other 
tongues—world peace will be closer to the 
reality which we all desire. 

I am richer that I have known this New 
England Yankee—this man whose life is 
wrapped up in the happiness and well-being 
of others. He is a living testimonial to that 
Yankee boast that although rocky New 
England can raise nothing else, it can raise 
men—men with purpose and vision. 


When Nancy Hart Quiled 
Down 


Comtinued from page 355 


a moment or two. Suddenly Temperance 
looked back over her shoulder, glanced 
again into the room and said: “Mammy, 
Father won’t come, all along of your calling 
him a coward this morning. He says, if he 
is a coward you can fight the British for 
yourself.” 

At this good news, the sergeant started 
forward. Nancy coolly put a ball through 
his knees, which brought him groaning to 
the ground, stooped with the quickness of 
a cat to pick up one of the spare guns un- 
der her foot, and was still mistress of the 
situation, though rage burned hot in her 
heart against her husband who had chosen 
this moment for the airing of his resent- 
ment, and the daughter who had voiced it. 

The besieged men began to talk together. 
“Lord ’a’ mercy!” groaned the sergeant 
from the floor, “’Tis but an old woman— 
run in upon her, boys, or she will have her 
wasp’s nest of Whigs about your ears.” 

It seemed likely that this advice would be 
acted upon, when, with a whoop and a rush, 
the windows and the two doorways were 
filled with blue and buff uniforms, Captain 
Alsopp leading. 

Old Nancy looked up and saw his laugh- 
ing face, with dull fury. Here was help— 
but from a most unwelcome quarter. “How 
goes it, friend?” he called, “do you need 
help?” 

“Not from you,” she retorted sullenly. 

The British soldier nearest her reached 
forth a cautious hand toward a musket, and 
Nancy was obliged to take her eyes from 
her other captives and settle this nearer 
warfare. One of the men in buff at the 
windows made as if to leap in and dispose 
of the matter. 

“Nay,” called Captain Alsopp blandly, 
“leave her alone, she wants no help from 
her kinfolks.” 

Nancy had caught her soldier now, and 
was pinioning his arms with the kerchief 
pulled from her own shoulders. “You!” she 
panted resentfully. “Kin of mine you are 
not, Nathan Alsopp, and never shall be.” 





The captured soldiers had been held in 
check by the greater number of the Colonial 
troops; now, seeing division in the forces, 
and still feeling resentment at the woman, 
a Tory advanced upon her with his musket 
clubbed. Short, wiry little Nancy reached 
up for the tall man’s arm, and hung to it, 
parrying the blow as best she might. 

“Mother-in-law,” roared Captain Alsopp’s 
voice from the doorway, “do you want 
help?” Tradition tells us Nancy answered 
him, “Yes, son-in-law, and that blessed 
quick!” The more accepted legend makes 
of the expletive a mild oath. 

Helped she was, and since we find her a 
few years later, cherished grandmother to 
a tribe of little Alsopps, we may suppose 
that she was assisted by the hand of her 
would-be son-in-law. 
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Chicago 


You will enjoy luxurious com- 
fort at THe Drake, food un- 
excelled anywhere, and this un- 
usual added advantage: you will 
be out of the noise and con- 
fusion of down-town Chicago, 
yet within easy walking distance 
of its shops and theatres. Rates 
as low as five dollars a day 
single room with bath, six 
double. Special discounts for ex- 
tended stays. Write for Illus- 
trated Booklet, Edition 00. 
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Affairs at Washington 


Continued from page 337 


sisted that it made him seasick to look at the 
darn thing, while a cynical acquaintance sig- 
nificantly asked him to recall what he drank 
from the shaker mingled with the cracked 
ice. <A. Piatt Andrews is a graduate of 
Princeton, was assistant professor of Econom- 
ics at Harvard for six years, one year as Di- 
rector of the Mint and two years as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. He served in 
France for four years and won the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. Elected to Congress in 
1921 to fill an unexpired term, he was re- 
elected to the Seventy-first congress by a 
rousing majority which indicates that the 
good old Essex County district knows how to 
appreciate a good congressman and keep him 
there, as they did in the days of the late Au- 
gustus Gardner. 
* * * 


NDER a Washington date line the 
United Press sent out the following 
telegram that was of particular inter- 

est to the publisher of the National Magazine 
and the Favorite Heart Throb book which 
represents a life-long hobby: 

President Herbert Hoover’s favorite poem 
has to do with fishing and was written by Ed- 
gar Guest. 


Henry Ford leans to Longfellow, but also 
has a weakness for Whittier’s “Maud Mul- 
ler,” who on a summer’s day raked the 
meadows, sweet with hay and unseen by au- 
tomobile tourists. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple of Boston, writer and 
publisher, who has “looked into the hearts 
of 50,000 people,” is responsible for a new 
set of glimpses into the intimate weaknesses 
of the current crop of great and near-great 
Americans. 

He has collected them into a book called 
“Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People,” 
and indexed it carefully so that if, for in- 
stance, you get to wondering what Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt likes most to think of, 
you can find out in a jiffy. An amazing array 
of notables have confided in Chapple. 

President Hoover’s favorite, “The Fisher- 
man,” from Eddie Guest’s “Just Folks,” re- 
cites a conversation between two men who 
met “along a stream that raced and ran’”’ in earshot of 
“the pipes 0’ pan” and admired each other’s trout. 


“Out here,” he told, with a smile, 
“Away from all the city’s sham, 
The strife for splendor and for style, 

The ticker and the telegram, 
I come for just a little while 
To be exactly as I am.” 


The President’s second favorite poem is “The Fish- 
ing Cure,” a sequel to the first one. 


The Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, sang his 
favorite poem to Chapple, first taking the precaution 
to close the door of his office. It is “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

Rogers Hornsby carries around a copy of “‘Casey at 
the Bat,” in his hip pocket. 

And Cecil B. De Mille, the famous movie director, 
about whom a legend has arisen that he is “yessed 


Hon. A. Piatt Andrews, Member of Congress from Massachusetts 


more than any other man in the world, chose “If” by 
Kipling: 
“If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you—” 
The lines Henry Ford carries in his mind most are 
from the “Psalm of Life’’ and go: 
“Let us be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate—” 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, likes: 
“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road.” 
Thomas A. Edison finds his heart-throb in “Evan- 
geline.”” The inventor of the electric light is fond of 
the whole poem, but likes particularly: 


“Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.” 


Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, retiring star of the 
Department of Justice, does not give her life wholly 
to prosaic court proceedings. Her favorite verse is 
from the Bible, second Timothy: 

“For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power 
and love and of a sound mind.” 
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Pleasing guests is more important at Statler- 
operated hotels than making quick profits. 
That’s why hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have just been spent to equip every one of the 
7,700 Statler rooms—in six cities — for radio 
reception of superlative quality. Choice of two 
carefully selected programs always available — 
without charge. 

Plan your trip to be in a Statler over Sunday. 


You’re sure of a pleasant week-end. 
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There are Statler Hotels in: 
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7700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
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CoNSERVATORY 
George W. Chadwick OF MU SIC Year Opens 


Director Boston, Mass. September 19, 1929 














Modern, Capacious Building adjacent to Metro- Major Subjects: Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin, 







politan Boston’s Musical Advantages. Three Violoncello. Viola, Contrabass, Harp, Wind and 
concert and recital halls. Sound-proof instruction Percussion Instruments. 
i ; em ip- , . . 
and practice rooms fost complete organ equip Theoretical Subjects: Solfeggio, Harmony and Har- 
ment. : dete 
monic Analysis, Theory, Counterpoint, Fugue and 






: . . ‘ C sition. 
Courses Leading to Degrees and Diplomas in Major — 
Subjects; Normal Department, Soloist Courses. Departments: of Public School Music; Languages; 
Dramatics; Ensemble Playing. Operatic Training; 
Conservatory Orchestra and Chorus. Regular par- Free Lecture Courses. 
ticipation for advanced instrumental and vocal pupils Dormitories for women students. Valuable scholarships, 




















in symphonic concerts. prizes. Catalogue on request. 





Pupils Received for a Single Subject as well as for Full Courses 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager, Huntington Avenue, Boston 
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keep fit - 
reach for 
a Lucky. 


HAMILTON FISH, JR. 
National Legislator and Public Official 


**From actual experience with American Veterans 
in the Expeditionary Force, I found that ciga- 
rette smoking quieted the nerves and that Lucky 
Strikes were as necessary as food for the soldiers 
in the battle zone. Physical fitness is as essential 
in public life and business as it is in football 
or in the Army. To keep fit, reach for a Lucky 
instead of a sweet.” 

HAMILTON Fish, JR. 


HE modern common sense way— reach 

for a Lucky instead of a fattening sweet. 
Everyone is doing it—men keep healthy 
and fit, women retain a trim figure. Luc 
Strike,the finest tobaccos, skilfully blended, 
then toasted to develop a flavor which is a 
delightful alternative for that craving for 
fattening sweets. 


Toasting frees Lucky Strike from impuri- 
ties. 20,679 physicians recognize this when 
they say Luckies are less irritating than 
other cigarettes. That’s why folks say: 
“It’s good to smoke Luckies.”’ 








“ote Authorities attribute the enor- 
Hamilton ““S* mousincreasein Cigarette smok 
hwnd Lar ing to the improvement in the process of 
Legislator Cigarette manufacture by the application 
and Public of heat. It is true that during 1928, 
Official P : 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes showed a greater 
increase than all other Cigarettes com- 
bined. This confirms in no uncertain 
. terms the public’s confidence in the 
Roach > superiority of Lucky Strike. 


a “It’s toasted” 


sweet. No Throat Irritation- No Cough. 


Coast to coast radio hook-up every Saturday night through 

the National Broadcasting Company’s network. 

Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra in “‘The Tunes that made 
© 1929, The Americar. TotaccoCo., Manufacturers Broadway, Broadway.” 
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HEN you plan to cruise south- 

ward this winter, think of the 

romance and history that clusters 
round every port of call in the Golden 
Caribbean. 





. and your memories of the past are made more 
njoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 


. and there is a fine degree of personal service 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement — 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
bay for your ticket. 


Address Passenger Department 
United Fruit Company 
Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 





White for beautiful booklet “Carib- 
bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 
full details of Winter Cruises to the 
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10 to 24-Day Cruises to 


Cuba Jamaica Panama Comat Costa Rica Colombi 1 British Spanish Honduras 
Havana Port Antonio Port Limon Cartagena — Barrios Honduras Puerto Cortez 
Kingston Cristobal Puerto Colombia Guatemala City Belize Puerto Castilla 
Santa Marta Tela 
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YOUR OWN able 


AND YOUR OWN 


W aitress 


Ske knows our likes and dislikes. 
And she knows how to serve delicious 
food as it should te served. You'll 
like your own waitress. 


And you'll like the food she serves 
you. The green, fresh vegetables right 
from the farm with fruits and meats 
and milk and butter . . . foods pre- 
pared by cooks who are really masters. 

After dinner? Watch the sea from 
the Ocean Deck, play in the gare 
room, talk with cultivated people. For 
such people have found Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall much to their liking . . . 
the sunshiny, airy rooms; the absence 
of any affectation. 

There are com plete garage fac ilities 
at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. May 
we send you a deserip'ive bocklet 
further describing the hotels? 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 
AMERICAN PLAN 
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A ROMANCE OF ARLINGTON HOUSE 
By Sarah A. Reed 


A Southern colonial 
story of rare beauty. A 
most appropriate birthday 
or holiday remembrance. 
5 A charming tale built out 
f of a bundle of love letters 
§ discovered in old Arlington 
House. 






Price, $2.00, postpaid 
Chapple Publishing Co. 


Boston 
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BOOKS THAT NEVER GROW OLD! 


Heart Throbs 


A collection of rare bits of prose and poetry that have 
stood the test of time. Over 50,000 people joined in 


HEART 


TROBSS making this wonderful gift-book. 450 pages, bound in in H EART 
cloth and gold. Price, $2.00 postpaid. ws SONGS 
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Heart Songs 


A wonderful collection of music for the home— most 

every dear old song that lives in your memory is here — 

words and music, with simple arrangement and easy 
accomplishments. Price, $3.50 postpaid. 








At all booksellers or direct from CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, BosTON 

















